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NEWS OF 


F the two important political announcements that have been 
0 made this week, the declaration of war on Germany by Marshal 
Badoglio’s Government is much less important than the arrangement 
reached between this country and Portugal regarding the use of 
the Azores as an Allied naval and air base. It is well to have the 
Italian situation completely clarified, but the clarification is likely to 
make little immediate practical difference, at any rate in Italy itself, 
where those Italians in liberated territory are doing all in their power 
to help the Allies and those in occupied territory can do little if they 
would. But the declaration may stiffen Italian troops in the Balkans, 
and the occasion it gives for a public association of Great Britain, 
the United States and Russia in enunciation of the Allied policy 
towards» Italy is welcome; so is Marshal Badoglio’s renewed 
announcement that he proposes to broaden the basis of his adminis- 
tration as soon as possible by the inclusion of men of democratic 
principles like Count Sforza, who is now on this side of the Atlantic. 
As for the arrangement with Portugal, it is of an importance that 
can hardly be over-estimated. What it means primarily is that 
effective air-cover can now be given to Atlantic convoys throughout 
their voyage by land-based aircraft—from America, from Britain or 
from the Azores—while escort-vessels will acquire a new base which 
will add substantially to their effectiveness. That makes it as certain 
as anything can be in warfare that Germany has finally lost the 
submarine war; she has completely and decisively lost the air-war 
on every front ; her navy still declines to show itself, and will decline 
all the more after what the ‘ Tirpitz’ has recently suffered under 
attack by British midget submarines. There are no reliable indica- 
tions about when the war will end. The indications how it will 
end are more numerous and more reliable every day. Meanwhile, 
Germany is losing hope at home and whatever. prestige she still 
enjoyed abroad. 


The Empire and the Air 

The assembling of a conference of the partners in the British 
Commonwealth on the future of air-transport is a necessary  pre- 
liminary to larger discussions which will be needed if war in the 
air is not to continue in another form after peace is made. It is 
a question both of getting agreement on certain fundamental 
principles internationally—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
are at one on “the freedom of the air,” however ‘that may be 
defined—and of reaching some more specific agreements without 
which disastrous competition between various national air-lines will 
be inevitable. Most of all is this to be desired as between the 
United States and the British Commonwealth—of which the most 
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important member so far as air-transport is concerned is not 
Great Britain but Canada, by reason both of her geographical 
position and of the number and experience of the pilots and ground- 
staffs she is likely to have available after the war. In view of the 
coming negotiations with the United States it is well that the 
members of the British Commonwealth should clarify their own 
ideas and reach such agreement as will enable them to speak with 
a single voice. Both in America and here internal problems affecting 
the question of a monopoly on certain routes for existing companies 
or of operation by Governments or’ private corporations, have still 
to be decided. Agreement will not be easy, and it is fully time that 
discussions preliminary to agreement were entered on. 


The Midget Submarines 

The news of the brilliant attack upon enemy shipping off the 
Norwegian coast commented on last week is followed by the 
report of the still more remarkable feat of seamanship and daring 
accomplished in the Alten Fjord by British midget submarines. 
That these craft are in existence is news to the British public, and 
no doubt was news to the crew of the German battleship on which 
they suddenly inflicted severe damage in waters doubtless deemed 
to be perfectly safe. The submarines were not only operating 1,000 
miles from their base, but had to penetrate narrow fjords fifty 
miles from the open sea, through minefields and past strong enemy 
defences. It is now established that the damage done to the 
‘Tirpitz, the most powerful battleship in the German fleet, is 
considerable, and that she will need months of repair to make her 
fit for action. These repairs cannot be done in her Norwegian 
anchorage, and it remains to be seen whether, after she has been 
patched up, efforts will be made to take her by sea to Kiel. British 
warships and aircraft will be looking for her. By this spectacular 
exploit the submarines have dealt a heavy blow at the German fleet, 
and enormously reduced its potential striking power against our 
shipping in the North Atlantic. 


Religion in Russia 

The fact that the Archbishop of York was invited to go to visit 
religious leaders in Russia and went is in itself a fact of signifi- 
cance. He has found that worship within the churches is fully 
allowed and that anti-religious propaganda has come to an end, 
and he himself attended <*rvices in Moscow Cathedral where there 
were crowded congregati-ns. The State, of course, remains as 
it has been, non-religious, and in a country where all publications 
are controlled it is not sirprising that there is no freedom of 
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religious propaganda—though the Russian Patriarchate has now 
been allowed to issue a religious magazine. The truth appears to 
be that the reasons which Jed Soviet Governments in the past to 
put religion under constraint have disappeared. When Lenin came 
to power the organised Russian Church to a considerable extent 
represented the old régime, and anything that stood in the way 
of the Revolution was ruthlessly repressed. But the Church today 
has altered just as the Government of Russia itself has altered, and 
the two are no longer antagonistic. Dr. Garbett says that the 
Church has thrown itself heart and soul into the national cause 
throughout the war, and that young priests are actively engaged in 
guerilla war. In practice it has been discovered that the existence 
of organised religion has helped rather than diminished national 
unity. Marshal Stalin is nothing if not realistic. Aware as he doubt- 
less is of the intensely religious element in the Russian temperament, 
he is not the man to lose the opportunity of enlisting it in the 
nation’s service. The régime in Russia makes no profession of 
religion, but it is a long step forward that it should have inscribed 
religious toleration in its political creed. 


Tory Reformers 

The statement of policy issued by the Tory Reform Committee 
(the firm assumption of the name Tory instead of Conservative has 
no doubt historical significance) on Wednesday is welcome, if for 
no other reason, as a sign of life. The members of the committee, 
which was formed in the first instance to organise support for the 
Beveridge Scheme—an encouraging genesis—have formulated their 
views on all the salient questions in the field of domestic and foreign 
policy. Their belicf generally is in a Conservatism which achieves 
progress through adaptation, and most of their principles would find 
general support on other benches than their own in the House of 
Commons. The foundation doctrine that “the great material needs 
of human society are peace and an adequacy of the essentials of 
life for every human being” does not cover the whole ground, 
but it is supplemented where it needs to be by the assertion that 
“the supreme test of parliamentary democracy will lie in its ability 
to reconcile planning for full employment with the liberty of the 
individual ” and by an emphatic affirmation of “the freedom of the 
individual to think, speak, write, vote and buy as he wishes.” The 
weakest part of the manifesto is in regard to international organisa- 
tion after the war. If the Atlantic Charter’s aim of “a permanent 
system of general security” is realised, there will be little case for 
the compulsory military service which the committee apparently 
desires to retain in perpetuity, though there may well be for other 
and more productive forms of national service. 


Town and Country Planning 

In the speech made by Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, at a town-planning conference last week, 
a good deal of his time was devoted to showing why the Government 
has taken as long as it has done to reach decisions. How- 
ever, we now have-his assurance that the Government’s deliberate 
findings are nearly ready for presentation. He reaffirmed acceptance 
of the important principle of the power of public acquisition of 
all land in reconstruction areas, compensation being payable on the 
basis of the standard of values at March 31st, 1939. That is an 
essential point of departure from which local authorities should 
proceed, and it will be well to have the principle quickly asserted 
in legislation. It does meet one of the requirements without which 
progress could not be made with local planning. Another very 
important question is what financial help will the Government 
give for reconstruction work in blitzed areas. Mr. Morrison said 
that authorities should proceed on the assumption that there would 
be a “fair deal” as between local and central finance, but did not 
say what constituted a fair deal. It may be concluded from his 
silence that no decision has been taken on the recommendation for 
the State acquisition of development rights in land. He urged that 
local authorities should not be deterred fram pressing on with their 
plans through doubts about their future boundaries and powers, and 
clearly they have no alternative but to. follow this advice if any- 
thing at all is to be done ; and yet it is a fact, though outside Mr. 
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Morrison’s domain, that the whole problem of the future constity. 
tion of local authorities has to be faced, and that upon its solution 
depend a host of practical measures—in planning, housing, health 
and education. 


A Quintuple Nuisance 

It is a curious characteristic of the American Senate that its 
individual members find pleasure so frequently in derogating from 
its prestige and authority. Deeply concerned as the Senate is jn 
foreign policy, it would appear to be altogether desirable that its 
members should travel and see the world for themselves—as Mr. 
William E. Borah, for so long chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, refrained to the end from doing. Yet doubts are cast 
on the desirability whenever Senators return from their travels, as 
five of them have just done. They have given their views in secret 
session, and the whole of America is ringing with them. It would 
not befit an English journal to enter into controversy with the five, 
particularly regarding their criticisms of this country; still less 
would it befit it to enter into controversy with the President when 
he describes their activities and arguments as “in one sense a damn 
nuisance.” There are few cases in the course of this war in which 
the President has been proved wrong. In this he differs from the 
five Senators. 


Birth-rate Problems 


The rise in the birth-rate in the June quarter of 1942 (compared 
with the average of the five preceding years), followed by a much 
greater rise in the same quarter this year, raises interesting ques- 
tions. Under the abnormal circumstances of today we have no 
right to assume that this indicates any permanent corrective of the 
general tendency to decline; but an exact understanding of the 
causes might contribute to a solution of the grave question of a 
future dwindling population. Is the increase simply due to the 
desire in war-time to have families now rather than later? Again, 
is it possible that many women have had children with the object 
of securing exemption from national service—a suggestion which 
agrees with the increased pressure that has recently been put upon 
women? It is likely that some part at any rate of the rise is due 
to the fact that there is little grinding poverty today, and that 
parents feel that they can afford to have families. This assumption 
would afford an argument for family allowances and the Beveridge 
scheme in general. There is no sufficient reason to expect a reversal 
of the main tendency. But the temporary change does at least show 
that change, under certain circumstances, is possible. If we under- 

- stand the circumstances, we should be able to promote the change. 


Communal Meals 


One interesting conclusion of a report on communal restaurants, 
which has just been published by the London Council of Social 
Service, is that there is likely to be a continuation after the war 
of the habit of feeding communally. Nearly every one of more 
than a thousand habitual diners at British Restaurants in London, 
whose answers to questions are included in this report, expressed 
a wish to see the service continue, one in seven being emphatically 
in favour. The report shows that, of the regular clients, about 40 
per cent. formerly went to commercial restaurants; but any com- 
plaint that the custom of private establishments is endangered by the 
new competition rather loses force when it is recalled that 9 
per cent. of London’s restaurants have closed since 1940, and there 
was a gap to be filled. But some part of the 9 per cent. resulis from 
competition. As to the social texture of the diners, it was found that 
the proportions for age, sex, and occupation differed very little 
from those of the war-time population of London. The average 
profit of the group of restaurants examined was one halfpenny 
on a shilling turnover ; slight losses were incurred by some which 
did not cater for more than 200-300 persons daily, but these could 
mostly be covered by an increase of a penny on the charge 
for the main dish. There is no doubt, however, that if the civic 
restaurant is to take on any of the attributes of a club, as some 
clients desire, better premises will have to be provided. 
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THE COAL CRISIS 


N the debate on the coal-mining situation this week the House 
of Commons confronted a serious situation which has been 
staring us in the face all through the summer and has not yet 
been put right. The fact that a similar situation was revealed last 
autumn and that the country came through without disaster 
affords no assurance that we can stumble through another winter 
with equal good fortune. Most of the remedies which can be 
effected by economy have already been applied, and we cannot 
count upon another exceptionally mild winter ; and the demands 
of war industry for coal are still increasing and must be met if 
supplies to the forces are to be maintained. During the present 
year measures to secure the good will of the miners have not been 
neglected. Wages have been increased, a national minimum has 
been established, and national control has been applied, and the 
mineworkers’ leaders have acknowledged that the rights they have 
acquired impose an obligation on the men to give the country the 
coal it needs. Yet production is still short ; output per man 
remains inadequate, and absenteeism is as grave as ever. The 
district bonus, which was devised to provide an incentive to 
increase output, has been disappointing in its results. The country 
is faced with the prespect of a grave shortage of coal at a time 
when the maximum industrial effort is required to hasten the end 
of the war. 

Such is the situation which the House of Commons discussed 
last Tuesday and Wednesday. Im the background were certain 
recent events and proposals which required consideration—propo- 
saly made by the Ministry of Fuel to the men for increasing and 
ecohomising work ; counter-proposals made by the Mineworkers’ 
Federation ; and the Greene tribunal’s recommendation that the 
output bonus should be on the basis of the pit rather than the 
district. This last proposal Major Lloyd George declared himself 
ready to accept at once, the Government providing the financial 
and administrative machinery necessary for the working of the 
system. In the sphere of short-term measures for securing an 
immediate speeding-up of output the Minister of Fuel has certainly 
kept his ears open to the suggestions that have been pouring in. 
He has not neglected those of the mineworkers. In response to 
their renewed appeal for the return of more men from the Forces 
and a new combing of industry he is now prepared to go further 
than the policy of the Government in the past has enabled him to 
do. He stated that the Government is taking steps to institute 
a comb-out of miners in the Army, particularly the older men, 
with a view to returning them to the mines—a common-sense course 
which a year ago was discouraged by the War Office. In regard 
to civilians he promises a compulsory call-up in the same way as 
for the Armed Forces and arrangements for training men not 
previously connected with the industry. 

So much for numbers. It is regarded as essential that not fewer 
than 720,000 men should be engaged in the industry, and that the 
output should be 4,200,000 tons a week. But this figure will not 
be reached unless absenteeism is checked and the output per man 
goes up. In spite of all that has been done to satisfy the miners 
absenteeism has got worse rather than better, and causes the loss 
of something like 10,000,000 tons of coal a year. It is an evil 
which has been attributed to a number of causes—war-weariness, 
the fatigue of the older men, the high earnings of the younger 
men, disgruntlement. But whatever the cause, it has been insisted 
that the Essential Work Order of 1942, depriving the management 
of powers of discipline, has increased the difficulty of dealing 
with the malady. Discipline in war-time there must be, but it 
should be of the right kind, and it is doubtful if resort to prosecu- 
tion does anything except arouse resentment. This question, too, 
Major Lloyd George has not neglected, and he indicated that 


discipline must be applied from within the industry in accordance 
with a new technique of labour management. He thinks that an 
important part could be played by the Pit Production Committees, 
to which the Mineworkers’ Federation have asked that further 
functions should be allotted. ‘ 

All of this, it will be observed, is within the realm of short- 
term policy. Another of the proposals put forward by the Mine- 
workers is partly within this sphere, and partly a matter of long- 
range reorganisation. They asked for more mechanical equip- 
ment, so that the output per man can be increased by the fullest 
possible use of machinery. In the long run it is almost certain 
that a revolution will be effected in mining through the expendi- 
ture of much scientific effort, and doubtless a generous use of 
capital to provide a higher mechanisation of mines and increase 
very greatly the output per man. This on a grand scale cannot 
be done during the war, but much might be done on a smaller 
scale by securing priority for the manufacture of machines and 
installing them in suitable mines. This is a provision which only 
the Government can make—and it is the Government which is 
in control. 

The Government is in control for the duration of the war. But 
what about afterwards? What is to be the long-term policy for 
the future of the industry? This is not an academic question, nor 
is it one which is unrelated to the immediate task of getting more 
coal from the mines under the present system of control. Major 
Lloyd George frankly admitted that in going round among the 
coalfields he found suspicion and mistrust, and a continual harking 
back to what happened after the last war and what is going to 
happen after this. He is right in saying that we must try and get 
away from that atmosphere and dwell more upon what has been 
done, and have “ vision to look ahead.” Yet in the mining industry 
as in no other the past is inherent in the present, and it is no use 
shutting our eyes to the fact that for a quarter of a century and 
more the miners have nursed a sense of grievance arising from a 
fixed conviction that their industry has been mismanaged—a sense 
of grievance which permeates the whole atmosphere of the mining 
villages, and which no palliatives are going to remove. This can- 
not be eradicated by anything less than a statement of long-term 
policy which will assure them of far-reaching reforms after the 
war. Any hope they cherished that the Government might be pre- 
pared immediately to give such a lead was dashed by the Prime 
Minister himself. He made it clear that in his opinion the adop- 
tion of a far-reaching policy would endanger national unity, and he 
emphatically stated that he would not take the -responsibility of 
making such changes, and that they ought not to be embarked on 
without a General Election. But it is necessary to ask whether the 
danger of controversy is as great as the certain danger arising from 
social discontent and a falling output in this key war-industry, and 
whether it is really impossible that an agreed settlement might 
be arrived at even in time of war. Those who are most opposed 
to a policy of unification might well reflect that the first Labour 
Government that comes into power, soon or late, will be certain 
to adopt a policy of nationalisation that would go far beyond what 
might be accepted now. It is conceivable that a solution satis- 
factory to the miners and not necessarily unsatisfactory to the 
owners might be achieved by agreement. 

The best approach to such a solution would be to consider the 
unification of the industry for production under a public corpora- 
tion. Mr. Churchill has committed himself to the view that after 
the war there will be certain industries which will lend themselves 
most readily to organisation under some form of public control. 
It is becoming increasingly a matter of agreement that certain 
great monopolistic enterprises will most suitably be run as the 
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business of the Central Electricity Board is run, or the B.B.C., or 
the London Passenger Transport Board, or the Port of London 
Authority. Coal-mining conspicuously belongs to this category. 
Under private control it has not proved susceptible of rationalisa- 
tion. Its efficient production and sound distribution are of vital 
interest to all other industries and to the general -body of private 
consumers. The real solution of the problem of the efficient 
development of the coal industry is to be found in the creation of 
a Board with ample powers and enjoying a large measure of freedom 
from Government interference. In view of Mr. Churchill’s state- 
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ment it is clear that such a solution could only be adopted by the 
Government during the war as agreed policy, but it ought to exert 
itself actively to secure such agreement. There would up. 
doubtedly be some irreconcilables on both sides, some of whom 
desire a more drastic policy of nationalisation, others the status quo, 
But the country as a whole is sick of this recurrent problem, and 
knowing, as it now does, that the structure of the mining industry 
is unequal to its tasks, in peace or war, would welcome a bold 
policy to end a situation which for twenty years has been the gravest 
blot on Britain’s industrial system. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SEE that the slightly slimy agent of the Gestapo at Lisbon is 

referred to somewhere as “ that elderly rascal Baron Rheinbaben.” 
I am surprised, on turning to the reference-books, to find that the 
adjective is as accurate as the noun, for Freiherr von Rheinbaben, 
former Secretary of State (his tenure of that office was very brief, 
but he has never for a moment forgotten it) is 65 ; when I last saw 
him he certainly did not look what must have been his age then. 
I used to-know him fairly well, and with his rather insinuating 
bluff, which befitted a former naval officer who had taken to 
diplomacy, he could be superficially agreeable enough. He liked 
London, and in 1938, when the Anglo-German Friendship Associa- 
tion (if that was its name) was working overtime, he contributed 
10 a volume called Germany Speaks, in which all the leading lights 
of Nazism demonstrated their friendship for Britain. Ribbentrop 
in a foreword wrote that “The Fiihrer and Chancellor has re- 
peatedly referred to the importance attaching to Anglo-German 
relations for the peaceful development of Europe,” and Rheinbaben 
himse'f devoted his talents specially to the question of Germany and 
England, in which connexion he mentioned that “ he had the honour 
to be” a collaborator of von Tirpitz in the critical years before 
1914. It is plausible, unconvincing stuff, but as propaganda a 
reasonably competent performance. I imagine many British 
members of the Anglo-German Friendship Association thought it 
good. 


. * * . 


The Prime Minister long ago turned our minds to events that 
would happen when the autumn leaves fell. Leaflets as well as 
leaves have been falling just lately. Some of them have drifted 
down over Surrey, carried no doubt by the wind to a spot where 
they are little needed. They are, moreover, in German, and Surrey 
is rather weak in that language. But they are admirable leaflets, 
and in Germany, where no doubt the bulk were dropped by the 
good offices of the R.A.F., they must be doing a great deal of 
good. Another leaflet, in French, has reached me from Cornwall. 
It no doubt was meant to hearten readers on the other side of 
the Channel. Whether it would be calculated to have that effect 
it would hardly be becoming in me to say, for it consists almost 
entirely of a translation of a leading article in The Spectator of 
some weeks ago on the Allies and France. It is an interesting 


addition to my archives. 


* * * * 


The Tory Reform Committee, whose manifesto was issued on 
Wednesday, has the advantages of youth on its side. Its members 
are, in fact, commonly known collectively as the Young Tories, and 
the name should be an asset to them. I find that the average age 
of the three officials who head the list of members is 37, and among 
the rank and file are several still more immature—in the matter of 
mere years. On the other hand, several well-known names that 
catch the eye suggest that the average of the whole must be at 
least 45. What the average for Parliament as a whole is I have 
no idea. Some diligent but leisured statistician might investigate. 


I should suppose not less than §5. 
* * 


* * 


A great many people who are not Liberals, and not Anglo-Indians, 
and not members of Chatham House, though perhaps all those 
especially, mourn the death of Lord Meston. He was a notable 
success in India as Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 


having been previously Governor of the United Provinces; he 
came from India in 1917 to sit as a member of the Imperial Con- 
ference and the War Cabinet. It was characteristic of him that, on 
returning to this country finally in 1919 without any particular 
party affiliations, he unhesitatingly identified himself with the Libera] 
—the Asquithian Liberal—Party, whose fortunes were then almost 
at their lowest ebb, and had given unsparingly of his energies to 
that cause ever since. Only in the last few months had he begun 


to look anything like his 78 years. 
* 


7 * * 


I see it suggested that the basic petrol ration may shortly be 
restored. That seems unlikely. It could not be made high enough 
to tempt many cars out of storage, and in these days of shortage 
the existing method of allotting petrol only to applicants who can 
make a good case for it is the fairest. But there are other con- 
siderations than that. It is announced that a petrol-cut is being 
made in the Western States of America, and certain Senators have 
been complaining (quite unjustly, as President Roosevelt showed) 
that Britain has been drawing heavily on American petrol instead 
of drawing on her own from the Middle East. The resumption of 
a basic petrol ration here at this particular moment would inevitably 
stir American critics still further. 

* * 

I quoted last week a classic little verse on a Fellow of Trinity. 
A sometime Fellow of an adjacent college of which I cannot write 
without great warmth of heart sends another like it which he 
prefers. Chacun a son goitit. Anyhow, here it is: 

There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
A Doctor well versed in Divinity ; 
But he took to free thinking 
And then to deep drinking, 
And so had to leave the vicinity, 
—leaving, no doubt, his college for his college’s good. 
. * * 


* * 


* * 


The publishers are pushing their demands on the Paper Controller 
hard, and getting some considerable support for their case that 
the nation cannot in its own interest let good books go out of print 
and remain unobtainable indefinitely. I am glad, moreover, to see 
that a writer in The Times had put forward what looks like a per- 
fectly sound scheme for dealing with “free-paper” publishers. 
When the weekly reviews have been given a little more paper, I hope 


the publishers will get more, too. 
* 


* * * 


Self-propelled guns have been prominent in the news lately, and 
I have been making some enquiry about their self-propulsion. As I 
expected, it seems not to exist. Whatever they are propelled by, it is 
not themselves. But then neither did Augustine Birrell’s Self- 
Selected Essays do their own selection. At least, I assume~ not. 
And where it is a question of the English language, what was good 
enough for Birrell ought no doubt to be good enough for Grigg. 

* * * * 

There is, I understand, in the County of Morayshire a parish 
called Bellie. I had nothing to do with naming it ; I have nothing 
to say about its name. But I cannot but express satisfaction that 
the Church of Scotland should have manifested such a sense of 
the proprieties as to appoint to it a little time ago a Minister named 
the Rev. Mr. Venters. JANUS. 
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THE RESUMED OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HETHER the Russians have determined to present the Con- 
W ference in Moscow with 30me spectacular prize is a matter 
which only the future can disclose; but certain it is that the 
resumed “offensive” is entirely unlike any other operation an- 
nounced by the Staff. It was on October 7th that the communiqué 
gave the news that “after a lull” the offensive had been launched 
“along the whole front” from Vitebsk to the Taman peninsula. 
But on that day no gain was reported on that sector which had 
not been appearing in the German communiqués for about ten days. 
Indeed, they were mentioned in my last article, before the Russians 
had officially recognised their existence. The disclosure by the 
Russian Staff merely confirmed previous German announcements, 
and these were more detailed. Furthermore, the one piece of news 
in the Russian communiqué was the capture of Nevel. The Volkov 
attack had been appearing in the German news ; and the evacuation 
of the Taman peninsula had been expected and was overdue. The 
one gain as the result of the offensive took place beyond its limit, 
with the single exception of the completion of the liquidation of 
the Caucasian adventure. 


This baffling incident does little justice to an army which has 
won military’ laurels that will never fade. What is it that con- 
stitutes the most dangerous threat to the Germans at the present 
moment? It is surely the establishment of the bridgeheads across 
the Dnieper; and yet it is the fact that when the Russians first 
announced them the German Press, clearly under the Conductor’s 
baton, was proclaiming that the greatest retreat of history had been 
accomplished. Then followed the epitaph on the Russian attempt 
to breach the German front on the Dnieper. It has to be admitted 
that the Russians have still not reached the river on a considerable 
stretch of its long course. Very slowly they are driving into Gomel, 
and the importance of this junction can hardly explain the pace 
of the advance. It would merely be the truth, to sum up, that at all 
essential points the Germans are pinning down the Russians at 
present to a slow advance at heavy cost, and the bridgeheads are 
being extended only after very bitter fighting. 


If we attempt to reconstruct this incident we shall find that it 
better corresponds with the expectation. It was on September 26th 
that the Russian comimuniqué announced that the river Dnieper 
had been reached “on some sectors,” and at once, apparently, the 
troops began to attempt a crossing. That is what one would expect 
from a skilful command and a courageous army. During the next 
few days they repeated their attempts with “ fighting groups,” landed 
“mainly under cover of darkness”; and it is clear that, on the 
second day of these gallant attacks, they secured a footing. The 
Germans began to announce that the troops who had crossed were 
destroyed by immediate counter-attacks or confined to a narrow 
space. On the following day it was admitted that the “ bridgehead ” 
about the Pripet was further extended, though this was the voice 
of the German radio. The Russians then began to attempt crossings 
at “numerous points.” At least one seems to have taken root in 
“difficult terrain,” and for the next few days the fighting for these 
bridgeheads continued. But at this time the Russian communiqués 
were reporting a lull or ignoring the fighting in this ‘neighbourhood. 
On October 5th Sertorius began to speak of “stabilisation,” and, 
quite suddenly, as the overture on a historic task completed broke 
out in the German Press, the Russian communiqué made its an- 
nouncement of the “offensive”, and the German reports accom- 
panied the news of the next few days with a chorus of “local 
activity.” 

Neither side seems, on this occasion, to have kept to a military 
standard in its military announcements ; and, though this is not 
entirely novel, it is unusual for the Russian Staff so completely to 
distort the sequence and perspective of its achievement. It is true 
that offensives are rarely announced before they have achieved clear- 
cut successes, and it may be that it was not until October 7th that 
the bridgeheads were thought to be secure. But, even now, we know 


more of them from the German than from the Russian side, and 
the announcement of the offensive merely authenticated ten-days-old 
news. So far, the fighting on the sector Zaporozhe-Sea of Azov 
has also been ignored by the Russian Staff, though apparently it 
raged for many days until October 1st, when it died down, to be 
resumed only some nine days later. 


If one may make a guess at the true interpretation of this incident, 
it would seem that the Russian offensive suffered, like all prolonged 
operations, the inevitable exhaustion of its impetus. The fresh 
impulse has not yet been communicated to it. The attacks below 
Zaporozhe and at the Dnieper crossings were the natural engage- 
ments which a first-rate modern army would undertake as by a 
sort of automatism. No army of any reputation would allow the 
retreating enemy to enjoy a complete rest before engaging him ; 
still less would it allow him to escape across a great river and 
organise his defence in undisturbed leisure. When the pursuing 
Russians came up with the German main body they promptly 
attacked, though they could scarcely hope to do more than hold it 
while fresh units were being brought up. But, from aimost the first 
crossing, the bridgehead about the mouth of the Pripet seems to 
have been the most dangerous and the most successful, mainly 
because the “difficult terrain” hampered the defence more than 
an attack which seems capabl: of overcoming the worst obstacles. 


If this interpretation be correct, the new attack has not yet been 
launched. The bridgeheads are still being challenged with every- 
thing the Germans can bring against them; but it seems likely 
that they are established, and the Russians will, as soon as possible, 
use them as platforms for the major attack which was assumed to 
have taken place on October 7th. There seems to be brewing a 
great battle for Kiev. Another for the Crimea and the Dnieper 
bend can hardly be avoided, and the German High Command will 
need to calculate singularly nicely with what strength and 
how long they are to hold the Zaporozhe-Sea of Azov sector. For, 
if we assume that the Pripet and the Pereyslavl (Kanev) bridgeheads 
are the spearheads of a threat to Kiev, the Kremenchug crossing 
clearly looks south-east. The bend of the Dnieper stretches not far 
short of 100 miles east of Kremenchug, and it would not be wise 
for the Germans to be caught by the sort of thrust that might 
be made from the north-west. It is hardly likely that the High 
Command, who remember Stalingrad and its antecedents rather too 
well, will be found ignoring bridgeheads in a river bend. The 
Don pointed that moral. It was not that the Germans deliberately 
left the Russians in command of bridgeheads which they later 
turned to such effect in the outflanking of Stalingrad. But, finding 
it very difficult to eject the Russians, they left the bridgehead 
“ sealed-off ” (as their phrase goes) in order to concentrate upon the 
attack on Stalingrad. 


The ultimate result of this change of attitude will probably be 
to stage, for the possession of the bridgeheads, a battle that will 
grow in desperation until it may become decisive. If that should 
prove to be the case, the end which the Germans claimed as, 
achieved by their “ disengaging movement” will once again become 
inevitable. They will be compelled to fight for their lives. So 
far, at the end of the retreat at least, they were able to disengage, 
and it seems to be established that they left only rearguards to 
hold up the pursuit. But now the prospect of avoiding battle has 
again become less likely. Moreover, it can hardly be thought that 
the conditions of battle will be any the easier. Since the Germans 
escaped from the Donbas, indeed, the outlook for battle was never 
worse. If they have to any extent economised their forces, they 
have equally enabled the Russians to withdraw units from the line. 
Concentration must be the same on both sides, and the one 
advantage on the German side is the Dnieper line. It is something 
of an asset; but, if the bridgeheads are firmly established and 
sufficiently deep to render the river-crossings immune from artillery 
fire, that will form a poor defence, 
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In extending their threat to the north the Russians have struck 
at a sensitive point. It has always seemed that sooner or later they 
would open a full-scale attack on the Leningrad front, and the 
opportunity is attractive both to the north and to the south of 
Lake Ilmen. The moment would hardly seem to have come yet ; 
but, when the Germans are being called upon to liquidate at all 
costs the bridgeheads across the Dnieper, it can form little en- 
couragement to remember that at Nevel a pawn has been placed 
in position that may be moved effectively at any moment. The pre- 
occupations in the south and the west cannot be left out of 
consideration. 

It is to be regretted that the Italian campaign appears to 
have lapsed into positional warfare with the chance of surprise so 
fully ruled out. The great mobility which sea-air power provides 
seems little in evidence. Nevertheless, if one can judge from the 
Cos incident, little as it adds to the reputation of our Command, 
the Germans’ present nervousness cannot make for prudent judge- 
ment. Hitler is at the beginning of a critical period ; and even if 
the Russians are attempting to provide a propaganda background 
for the Moscew Conference, a victory will not vanish merely 
because careful stage-management has gone to its timing. 


SERPENT-DOVES 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


HAT we need today in every country, but specially for, the 
moral building-up of the German nation, are a race I can 
only describe as “ Serpent-Doves.” All countries possess doves, and 
the British Isles are particularly rich in them—such as our many 
Quakers and pacifists—people who go in for saving victims at any 
and every personal cost except that of fighting what produces victims. 
Serpent-doves fight those who make victims, and then try to cure 
their defeated antagonists of their fighting instincts. A perfect 
model of the serpent-dove in action is Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
appearing from the sky in the mountain fastness of, her husband’s 
kidnappers with small Christmas presents (no doubt useful ones) 
dangling from her hands. A dove might so have flown to her 
endangered mate ; but only a serpent-dove would have flown away 
a few days later with the Gencralissimo under one wing and his 
captors under the other. Eleanor Roosevelt is just such another 
specimen ; she combines warm-hearted factual common sense with 
a certain power of come-back if anyone tries to fool her, and she 
has often made her enemies the permanent prisoners of her spirit. 
This is the secret of the whole-problem of “teaching Germans.” 
We can teach the Germans nothing that we are not already practising. 
A Nazi,—and most Germans were Nazi if they are not so still, and 
once recovered from their future beating would become so again— 
is ninety per cent. Nazi. How can they be cured or taught by 
anyone who is not at least ninety per cent. Democrat or Christian? 
Unfortunately, only a few people interested in education have as 
yet grasped this fact, that there is no way of teaching any human 
being, however young, except by presenting before him something 
inviting. This is specially true of morals, which are not in them- 
selves inviting. Great Britain is not without such men and women, 
but they are never to be found where “yes men” flourish ; where 
* people prefer Mammon to God ; or their own pleasure to removing 
the sufferings of others. 

Those who are allowed passports to a defeated Germany should 
be at least ninety per cent. Christians or Democrats. Their demo- 
eracy and their anti-anti-Semitism (which is a fundamental part 
of it) should be unshakeable. They should not be chosen from either 
the pure serpent or the pure dove strata, and the fewer officials the 
better. The perfect missionary (had he survived the second death 
he died for his country) wotild have been Richard Hillary. Here 
was a boy, quite as tough as any Nazi, battle-scarred, and a con- 
vinced Democrat ; a boy as dynamic and Elizabethan as the Prime 
Minister he sceptically adored ; a thinker and a sportsman of the 
first order. 

A committee could be formed from well-known specimens of 
serpent-doves now to prepare bands that can usefully be employed 
on technical jobs in Germany after the war. “Be ye wise as serpents 
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and harmless as doves” was perhaps the only description—and that 
indirect—that the Founder of the Christian religion gave of Himself. 
But it does not follow that this definition is true of the Christian 
of today. Some are pure dove, and look—and often act—no farther 
than their own noses. Some are pure serpent, and their wisdom 
is not by itself enough to reach and release the broken-hearted. Our 
committee of group leaders should be both. The chief characteristics 
of serpent-doves are, first, that they are working for the future as 
well as for the present, so that they are universal in their judgement 
of what is best for all men ; secondly, they would take every step to 
relieve immediate suffering uncontroversially and in a spirit of pure 
compassion ; thirdly, they would assert and support their standard 
of right and wrong wherever necessary and display it in all their 
actions. 

If we send less than 90 per cent. Democrats or Christians we are 
going to get back potential Nazis—any material less than our best 
and strongest will act as mere putty for the infinitely astute Nazis 
they are going to come across. Nazis want a third and better war 
and know how to get it. Nazis have been trained and equipped as 
Nazis for ten or more years ; and it was a training which will be 
hard to shake. 

All that the chosen pupils of the serpent-dove leaders need to 
have is (1) A working knowledge of German. (2) Technical ability 
in a branch of knowledge specia'ly needed by a devastated and 
defeated Germany. (3) Not one drop of anti-Semitism. (4) Prac- 
tising faith in their own democracy. The Quakers should, of course, 
go as usual because, although they are unfortunately pure dove, 
they are needed when there is such an overflow of victims. Besides, 
there is no humbug about them. They are real doves. A Nazi 
once said to one of them ministering to those who had been tortured 
and freed from a concentration camp before the war, “ Of course, 
we think you are fools—but if I were ever in any such trouble, God 
send me such a fool.” The occasion is now likely to arise. 

There are two snags that come up against the good hearts of our 
people in this German problem. One is put by those who feel 
that Germans should be let off what they have mercilessly inflicted 
on others—for their souls’ sake, and even more for ours. I cannot 
wholly share this view, though I would avoid all vindictiveness, 
I betieve the Germans have a hard, practical sense, due to their 


‘habitual militarism, and have ceased to learn by imagination what 


they now can only learn by experience. I therefore should provide 
them with that experience. I should let them see what a destroyed 
country looks like when it is one’s own. (2) I cannot believe myself, 
having watched the Germans for nine years preparing for this war, 
that we had a chance to win it except by command of the air. 
Further, America and ourselves had no armies ; our Navy would 
have been sunk without air-cover; and bombing gave our armies 
the chance to finish their training and equipment, as it gives them 
now the chance to carry this training and equipment into effect. 
After the fall of France there were no armies except those of Germany 
and Russia. The R.A.F. and the sacrifices of the British Navy 
gave us time to save the spirit of man; only just time; and if it 
had not been for Russia, not quite enough. It is true that we are 
seeing the highest dreams of men perishing under the fire of our 
own bombs ; but we had to choose between giving up Pisa and her 
sister cities and giving up the spirit of man; the price of war 
goes up every time. I can understand that people who did not 
live in Germany, and are not accustomed to having their heads turned 
regularly by War Lords, did not realise what was happening in 
Germany then ; but they should realise it now, because otherwise 
it will happen—or something like it—again, almost anywhere. 

The direction of a people’s soul can often best be discovered in 
their permanent songs. “It is such a pity,” one of my German 
friends said to me, “ that you British are so arrogant. Fancy singing 
such a provocative song as ‘ Britons never, never shall be slaves!’” 
“But is it very provocative” I asked her, “not to consent to be a 
slave? Would it not be more provocative to try to enslave us? 
Sometimes we think vour song ‘ Deutschland—Deutschland iiber 
Alles’ is rather provocative, too!” “Oh!” she said, looking 
shocked and pained, “but that is quite different—that is a German 
song, only for ourselves—you do not need to sing it! ” 

But the fact remains that we were the first great country to stop 
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the slave trade, and that the German soul has again and again turned 
aggressively to climb over the heads of other nations. It is our 


. danger that we are a very compassionate people, who refuse to 


study emotion or link it with logic, and so are often at inconvenient 
points in our career overcome by kind and unpractical delusions. 
We should make one of these mistakes if we hesitated to let life— 
—in the shape of the war they produced—carry out its complete 
and cruel logic upon the German people. But we cannot expect 
that ruin, sorrow, pain and horror in the German soul will by 
themselves make them change their goal. Grief is not a virtue. 
Changes of heart come quite differently ; they come because a person 
sees that the path he has chosen is not that on which he can expect 
success, and that he can expect success, plus the friendly com- 
panionship of his fellows, upon an opposite path. 


THE FAMINE IN BENGAL 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 


OR the last few weeks the Press has had daily reports of 

widespread famine conditions in India, especially in Calcutta 
and other parts of Bengal. Having myself only just returned 
to this country after more than a year spent in India, I suspect 
that there is a somewhat erroneous impression in England that 
this catastrophe has come rather suddenly, and that the authorities 
who ought to have anticipated it and taken measures to control 
it in India were blind to what was happening. This is not wholly 
just. The event proves that. the measures that have been taken 
have been inadequate. This does not mean, however, that either 
the Ministers in Bengal or the authorities at New Delhi and in 
London were blind to the danger. 

I may, perhaps, amplify the picture by a narrative of certain 
developments which happened to come within my own observa- 
tion. Having served witn the India Section of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit in Calcutta, I can only describe developments 
in Bengal. At the end of last year I received letters from 
Australia telling me that certain humanitarian bodies in that 
country were anxious to assist in famine relief ; that they felt that 
the needs of countries like Greece and Belgium could best be met 
by supplies from America, but that Australia, they thought, might 
help the sufferers in China and India. They understood that India, 
owing in part to the loss of Burma, was likely to be short of rice: 
would it be any use for surplus wheat to be sent from Australia? 
Would it be possible to induce the rice-eating Indian people to 
eat wheat instead? On receiving this information I sought an 
oppertunity to discuss the matter with the then Member for Food 
in the Viceroy’s Council, Mr. N. R. Sarkar, who was visiting his 
home in Calcutta. He informed me that the Secretary of State 
was already doing what he could on behalf of India, but that 
there were difficulties about bringing grain from Australia, chiefly 
owing to the shortage of shipping, and that it would not be proper 
for him to try to negotiate direct with Australia, 


One day in the early spring an English business man in Calcutta 
assured me that shiploads of grain were now reaching Calcutta 
every week from Australia: but I think he must have been mis- 
informed. Rather later there was some indignation when the news 
was circulated that shipments of Australian wheat had reached 
Bombay, but that just when they were going to be unloaded, 
news came that they were intended for the armies in the Middle 
East. 

Let us turn to another aspect of the position. The disastrous 
cyclone which overwhelmed the coastal areas of south-west Bengal 
and north Orissa last October has probably had a bigger share 
in producing the present famine than has been adequately realised. 
The main rice crop of Bengal ripens in November, so the cyclone 
completely destroyed the crop in quite an extensive area just before 
the harvest. Proportionately to the whole production of the 
province, no doubt, the loss was small, perhaps not more than 
one or two per cent. ; ‘but. Midnapore is normally a district that 
produces more than its own geeds, and this year the Midnapore 
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district as a whole has been a deficit area. The Bengal Ministry 
organised mass relief from the beginning of November to the end 
of February. Relief employment was also organised, and it was 
hoped that by February or March the survivors from the cyclone 
would have earned enough to keep them and their families going, 
—that is to say, to enabl: them to buy enough rice in the open 
market until the new crop ripened in the latter part of this 
year. 

Unhappily this calculation has been completely vitiated by the 
steep rise in prices. By May of this year rice in many parts of 
Bengal was only procurable at the rate of forty rupees per maund, 
whereas before the war the price was four rupees per maund. 
Such a price was absolutely prohibitive: for the impoverished 
peasants of this cyclone-devastated area, and there were daily 
raids on such supplies as the “stockists” of the area still had 
in hand. 

It would not be fair to suggest’ that the stockists had no business 
to be holding these stocks. They may have been deliberateiy 
intending to keep back enough to tide them ‘and their customers 
over the remainder of the present year. However that might be, 
the result was that by June or July this area was completely 
denuded of stocks. Meanwhile the Central Government, hoping, 
no doubt, to bring down the prices in Bengal and to facilitate the 
flow of grain from surplus areas to deficit areas, raised the ban 
on inter-provincial trade in grain, and agents were sent from various 
deficit areas in Bengal to try-to buy stocks in other provinces. 
Unfortunately the actual effect of the raising of this ban was to 
send prices shooting up in ‘other provinces, and the Bengal 
Government’s buyers returned almost empty-handed. 

In the early summer, the Food Minister in the new Bengal 
Ministry, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, put into operation a food drive 
throughout Bengal (with the exception of the city of Calcutta and 
its suburb Howrah) to discover what stocks were available, and 
in case of the discovery of big hoards, the Government was deter- 
mined to confiscate them. Owing to the predominantly Moslem 
complexion of the present Bengal Ministry, this move met with 
a good deal of resistance and criticism from a section of Hindu 
landowners and stockists, who regarded it as a move on the part 
of the Moslems to impoverish the Hindus. Some Hindus alleged 
that most of the local committees who conducted the drive .were 
Moslem in composition. [It can hardly be doubted that a more 
representative Ministry, in which both communities had sects, 
would have achieved better results. 

As far as I am aware, no figures have ever been published of 
the result of this food drive, and the general impression was that 
it had not been a great success. A month or two later a similar 
investigation was carried out in Calcutta and Howrah, when every 
householder was called on to give a statement of the stock of rice 
in his possession. By July the scarcity of grain was becoming so 
serious in Calcutta and in some of the country districts that relief 
measures became necessary. The queues outside Government food 
shops were so great that stocks were exhausted day by day long 
before all the people had been supplied. Voluntary organisations 
were invited by the Government to open feeding-centres, and 
supplies of rice were promised to them, to be distributed without 
any payment. Some private organisations, such as the Marwari 
merchants, who had considerable stocks of their own, also opened 
free distribution centres. In late August an enquiry carried out 
by Mr. Suhrawardy’s department indicated that about 17,000 people 
were being fed in Calcutta in this way each day. The news that 
food was being freely distributed in Calcutta rapidly reached the 
worst-affected country districts, and people began to flock into the 
city, where they had no shelter, so that they slept on the open 
pavements and were sometimes picked up dead in the morning. 
Special arrangements had to be made at the beginning of August 
for the accommodation of these starving villagers in the Calcutta 
hospitals, and it is noteworthy that a high proportion of those who 
were taken to hospital at that time gave some village in Midnapore 
as their place of residence. It must be recognised, however, that 
some districts in East Bengal, much too far from Caloutta for 

the people to trek all that distance for food, had also experienced 
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crop failures last year, and their predicament is nearly as bad 
es that of the cyclone-affected area. 

I think it will be clear from this narrative that whether or not 
there is an absolute shortage of rice in Bengal today (and on that 
there are varying opinions) the high price and the difficulties of 
distribution, which are naturally greater in war-time than in normal 
times, are the greatest obstacles to a satisfactory distribution of 
foodstuffs at the moment. In peace-time prices can usually be 
brought down by the importation of grain from outside India. The 
efforts of the Bengal Government to force prices down do not 
seem hitherto to have been at all successful. That is presumably 
because they still have not been able to accumulate large enough 
stocks in their own hands as against the stocks still in the hands 
of independent merchants ; nor have they been able to bring in 
stocks from abroad, owing to the shipping shortage. Today the 
shipping situation is said to be much easier than it was a few 
months ago, so perhaps even now “that remedy may still be applied. 
Mr. Amery has indeed stated in Parliament that shipments are on 
the way. ; 

There are other factors in this highly complex situation, but 
perhaps enough has been said to show that no one authority alone 
is to blame, and that everyone concerned—the Bengal Ministry 
and the Bengal Government, the other political parties in Bengal, 
the other provinces in India, New Delhi, Whitehall, the inter-allied 
shipping control, the Dominion Governments, and perhaps the 
United States—must all co-operate if the present famine is to be 
brought under control and similar conditions prevented from 
recurring next year. Finally, it should be noted that some of the 
men best qualified to deal with Indian hoarding, whether on the 
grand scale or among the peasants, are today in detention. 


KNOLE 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


N times when the esteem of beauty and the humanities hides 

like an unhonoured nymph from the eyes of men ; times when 
expediency, convenience, and economy demand and hold our entire 
and sole consideration ; times when pressure compels us to forget 
that “ Beauty, being the best of all we know, Sums up the unsearch- 
able and secret aims”; times when beauty and all that stands 
for culture make no more impact on men’s ears than the unreality 
of a dead language,—in such times it comes as a plumb luxury 
to indulge even. for a moment in the contemplation of something 
so very different, something so unnecessary, so inordinate, prodigal, 
extravagant, and traditional, as the great houses of the past. Of 
the past they are indeed, not only in century but in spirit; 
enachronisms both in time and in tenor. Yet in their growth 
they were organic, and in their creation they involved the com- 
pletion of many a human life, the life of the craftsman who laboured, 
the stone-mason, the carver, the carpenter, the builder of chimneys, 
and the life also of those who ordered and enjoyed, the obscure 
“ Richards, Johns, Annes, Elizabeths, not one of whom has left a 
token of himself behind him, yet all, working together with their 
spades and their needles, their love-making and their child-bearing, 
have left this.” 

Thus wrote Virginia Woolf of those who had made Knole, and 
it seems to me, whose home it was and who am too greatly moved 
by the merest thought of it to write or think of it with sufficient 
objectivity, that she has put her fingers on the still living truth 
of this massive anachronism. They have left this. They, a living 
stream of men and wemen who laboured, suffered, loved, were 
ordinary, and cared for beauty and the gracious way. What, then, 
is this house which rose so gradually stone by stone quarried from 
its native county, and what is its significance either in the past or 
in the future? Is an agglomeration of. Stones a soul-less thing? 
Does it breathe, does it live, does it hold a spirit of its own even 
as every ship has her own temper? Bacon made the subtle and 
profound remark that there was “no excellent beauty that hath 
not some strangeness in the pruportion,” but this is not true of 
Knole, which in every sobriety of. proportion proclaims that 
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straightforwardness of design and colour may also compose into 
a perfection, homogeneous though diversified, without oddity, as 
continuous as history itself. History indeed is implicit here, for 
behind the roughest earliest portion which served as a tithe-bam 
in the days of Magna Carta has grown up the vast structure which, 
after soaring to its peak of pomp as a palace of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and a palac2 of the Crown, then became for many 
generations the home of an English family, and now in the days 
of democracy is about to pass into the possession of the nation 
for the enjoyment of the people. 

There it lies, grey, silent and inscrutable. Few of its many 
chimney-stacks now send up their thread of smoke, for its popula- 
tion is diminished and this blue symbolic breath of its life has 
faded down with the death of the different mode of existence that 
went to its making. Great state was observed here once, when 
weli over a hundred servants sat down daily to eat at long tables 
in the Great Hall ; the very list of their employments suggests the 
sound and activity which stirred within the walls of this self- 
contained encampment, this private burg: the armourer, the 
falconer, the slaughterman, the brewer, the baker, the barber, the 
huntsman, the yeoman of the granary, the farrier, the grooms of 
the great horse and the stranger’s horse, the men to carry wood, 
Solomon the bird-catcher, and many others besides, all came in 
from their bothies and outhouses to share in the communal meal 
with their master, his lady, their children, their guests, and the 
mob of indoor servants whose avocations ranged from His Lord- 
ship’s Favourite through innumerable pages, attendants, grooms 
and yeomen of various chambers, scriveners, pantrymen, maids, 
clerks of the kitchen and the buttery, down to the humble Grace 
Robinson and John Morockoe, both blackamoors. Some of their 
names, I think, would have pleased Thomas Hardy: Penelope 
Tutty, Faith Husband, and Widow Ben among the women; and 
among the men Paschal Beard, Moses Shonk, Diggory Dyer and 
Marfidy Snipt. 

Guests came and went; standing out as more illustrious above 
this contributory rabble, John Donne, who preached sermons in 
Archbishop Cranmer’s chapel; John Dryden, who profited from 
the munificence of the master of Knole, himself a poet; Matthew 
Prior, who owed his education to that same master; meeting 
together and talking and drinking in a room described by Horace 
Walpole as “a chamber of parts and players, which is proper 
enough in that house.” Guests came and went; and now they 
have for ever gone. They will come no more, neither they nor 
their present counterparts, and that which was a living thing with 
its granaries, its chapel, its larders and stillrooms, its ruffle and 
talk, the hooves ringing on the stable-yard, the rhymesters cadging 
in the Poets’ Parlour, the long garden-paths made for twilight 
pacing and deliberation, will change over into some new transforma- 
tion of itself, but what this transmigration of soul will bring about 
we cannot tell. It remains to be seen. As birth is a process of 
pain, so must rebirth be a process of pain also; one is prepared 
to accept the pain, in the hope that the travail will suscitate some 
Phoenix of future value. 

Poets will no longer have to depend for their education and 
opportunity on the whim of a patron, nor will the privilege of 
beauty be reserved for the few who can afford to indulge it. But 
what of those to whom these things belong by birthright, and 
who belonged to the service of these things by tradition? Shall 
they weep over the passing, or shall they cultivate the philosophy 
that the old world must with cheerfulness relinquish its heritage 
into the hands of the new? Do they not deserve a word, if only 
a word of valediction? It is a small thing, perhaps ; only a single 
feather observed falling from the too gorgeous plumage of the 
discarded past ; but to them it is the sacrifice, the symbol, of some- 
thing perhaps too profoundly dear. For their comfort, let us 


suggest that some of the grace of another age may seep into the 
consciousness of the million wandering fre.'y among these ancient 
courts, and that the new young Richards, Johns, Annes, and 
Elizabeths (who also are a part of continuous history) may find 
enrichment in the gift of something so old, so courteous, and 0 
lovely. ° 
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CHARACTER AND SCHOOL 


By HAMILTON FYFE 


SPECTATOR, 


ATCHWORDS have more effect on public opinion than argu- 

ment—or even facts» A fact is quickly forgotten ; a catch- 
word sticks in the mind. Here is an illustration. In all the 
discussions on the future of Public Schools those who hope to 
keep them as they are (with a slight infiltration of “poor boys ”) 
repeat insistently the assertion that they are invaluable because they 
“train character.” So frequently is this claimed that it passes 
muster even with many who wish to bring these schools within the 
framework of a national system. Mr. Muff admitted it in his 
significant account of visits he and other Labour M.P.s paid to 
Public Schools. It was no doubt put to him as a merit which could 
not be questioned. He seems to have accepted it in that light. 

I want to question it. I want to suggest that this catchword is 
deceptive. What those who use it mean is that the character formed 
by Public School life is finer and more honourable than that formed 
in other ways. This I do not believe to be true. If it is not true, 
it ought to be exposed. Then, as the exposure gradually forces 
itself upon the public mind, it will dissipate the chief—indeed, the 
only—reason alleged for the desirability of keeping these schools 
in their present conditions. 

Take any group of men prominent in public life, in industry, 
business, the sciences, medicine or law. Can a line be drawn 
between those who were at Public Schools and those who were not? 
Can it be said that the former are superior to the rest in character? 
I do not imagine anybody would reply “ Yes” to that. To contrast 
in print living individuals in the two categories would be invidious. 
But we can all make the contrast for ourselves, and I am certain 
no great difference will appear. In some directions the men who 
had to “make their own way” will be seen to have the advantage. 
They had to contend with hard circumstances which brought out 
their grit and perseverance, while the others found soft places 
prepared for them when they came into the world, and were not 
obliged, as boys at any rate, to fend for themselves or go to work 
at an early age. The “ self-made” gain in experience of life and 
acquaintance with human nature under aspects hidden from those 
who are born to possessions and privilege. 

None who knew him or followed his career in the newspapers 
would ever have hinted that the late Sir Kingsley Wood’s character 
might have been more estimable if he had been at a Public School, 
any more than the Public School system could be blamed for Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s vagaries or the treason of the “ Man in the Tower,” 
the British officer who now broadcasts for the Nazis and blackens 
the name of his nation. At the Foreign Office, Arthur Henderson’s 
character was considered more worthy of respect than Lord 
Curzon’s. Henderson lacked his predecessor’s wide personal know- 
ledge of other lands and their rulers, but that knowledge was not 
acquired at school. 

Run over the names of men who during the last half-century 
have deserved well of their country. I limit the period to fifty 
years, since it is present-day training we are told to consider so 
praiseworthy for character-formation. You will not find these men 
overwhelmingly, nor even principally, Public School. Most of 
them got an education which is slighted as being-inferior in the 
shaping of men. Opinions differ as to the effect school has on that 
process. For my own part, I hold this effect to be vastly 
exaggerated ; I look on home influences as having far more to do 
with forming habits and principles. But that is not the point I am 
discussing. What I want to do is to disabuse the public mind of 
the idea that there is some magic in the Public School method 
and tradition which tends to make boys nobler, more upright, more 
resolute than any other system can. “ 


To begin with, it is nonsensical to speak as if the Public Schools 
all followed the same recipe for character-building. Eton is utterly 
unlike Oundle. Winchester and Rugby have little in common. 
Harrow and Stowe are run on entirely different lines. If, therefore, 
distinct personalities could be discerned in Public ‘School men, 
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those men would vary widely according to the school they were at. 
Such variations do, in fact, attract notice. I have appealed to the 
recent past. I rest my case willingly on the present as well. Look 
at today’s Cabinet, add the Ministers outside it who hold important 
offices, sort them into two groups. Nobody, I am confident, would 
assert either that the Public School group display more devotion 
to duty, more steady purpose, more fairness of judgement, more 
energy, patience or goodwill ; or that the members of it are united 
by any common traits of character implanted in them as boys. 

What the Public Schools did during a great many years was: tO 
form the character of a Ruling Class. When I went to one at the 
age of twelve, I had already been imbued at my Prep. School 
with the conviction that I belonged to a class far above all who 
were lumped together as “¢ads.” Nothing whatever was done at 
school to check this ridiculous pride of birth. A great deal was 
done to inflame and increase it. Not done deliberately ; there was 
no need, since our superiority was so completely taken for granted. 
I was fortunately shaken out of this silliness when I became a 
newspaper reporter and learfed to know the world as it really was. 
Nearly all my schoolfellows remained ignorant ; they continued to 
suppose they had some sort of right to a privileged position. It 
was theirs to keep their hands clean and give orders; the lower 
classes must obey and do the dirty work. They went into the Army 
or the Indian Civil Service ; they climbed to exalted rank in Govern- 
ment offices. Some managed their estates ; some sat in Parliament 
as peers or M.P.s. Their,Ruling Class mentality, fostered by their 
Public Schools, served them well ; better than talent or cleverness 
would have done. They stepped into the best jobs as if they 
were entitled to them. Often they did them very well. Often, 
however, they did not; though as a rule they escaped the just 
consequences of slackness or stupidity. Why? Because they belonged 
to the Ruling Class. Thinking back to those I have come across 
in later years, I cannot agree that their characters are such as to 
distinguish them in any noticeable degree from men who were 
not at Public Schools. 

Socially there may be a difference. What these schools do beyond 
question is to confer a certain type of good manners. Not, of course, 
on all who go to them. They have been shamed by several of the 
worst-mannered men I have known (an Ambassador was among 
them). But in general a Public School boy is inclined to be 
courteous, obliging, well-spoken, at his ease in any company. This 
used not to be so. Edward FitzGerald admired Frederick Tennyson 
for being “ haughty,” which Mr. Dorrit tried to be when he became 
a gentleman. Haughtiness was then the gentleman’s hall-mark. 
Happily that has changed. The Public School boy now becomes 
quickly more a citizen of the world than ever he was: less exclusive, 
shy, abnormally self-conscious, repressed. A surface change, welcome 
in itself, but altogether distinct from the special service the Public 
Schools are declared by their defenders to offer—character-training 
in a particularly valuable way, which is practised nowhere else. 

I maintain that the characters of men trained on these lines are 
as diverse as those of the general population—not any better in 
the aggregate, certainly not any worse. We get no suggestion in 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays that Arnold’s Rugby produced a uniform 
type of boy. In that story there are many types—East and Flashman 
and Little Arthur and Martin the ornithologist and Tom himself, 
all unlike one another, not in the least conforming to a common 
mould. Only in the later part of last century did the legend of a 
Public School character begin to circulate. Recently it has been 
strengthened a little by another catchword coined in derision. Not 
in contempt; the Old School Tie jokes are seldom even hostile. 
They convey the impression that there is some sort of clanship 
among the wearers of school colours which is rather amusing. This 
clanship has now worn thin. There is not nearly as much of it 
as there used to be. That is accounted for by the increased 
citizenship-of-the-world sense to which I referred just now. Once 
there was felt some obligation to be clannish because of traditions, 
prestige, even carefully-preserved slang, and the “character” sup- 
posed to result from all these. Now that character can no longer 
be appealed to. It exists only in the imaginations of people who 
are slaves to catchwords and refuse to recognise that Time goes on. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ANDRE MICHALOPOULOS, until recently Greek 
e Minister of Information, has published this week a 
collection of his speeches and addresses under the title of Greek 
Fire (Michael Joseph, ros. 6d.). It amuses me that so sedate and 
scholarly a man as M. Michalopoulos should have chosen an 
incendiary title for his exhortations and diatribes. The expression 
“ Greek Fire ” suggests all manner of nepfhitic combustibles, such 
as naphtha, quick-lime and sulphur. The Crusaders believed that 
the Byzantines possessed some secret weapon or Flammenwerfer 
known as the “ Wild Fire” or the “ Sea Fire” of the Greeks, with 
which they were enabled to set the multitudinous seas on fire by 
squirting liquid through a hose. The expression “Greek Fire” 
again came into common currency during the Greek War of 
Independence when Kanaris and Miaoulis sought to destroy the 
Turkish armadas by sending swift qaiques among them to drop 
and fling flaming baskets formed of tow and resin and tar. M. 
Michalopoulos, during the glorious but terrifying nights of April, 
1941, would go to the Athens broadcasting station in the Zappeion 
Gardens and send messages of resolution and despair to the British 
public. In his firm Oxford accent he would recount to us from 
Athens the catalogue of mounting disaster. On April 8th the 
Germans entered Doiran and on the following day they were in 
Salonika ; on April 13th the British troops and the Anzacs fell back 
upon the Olympus line; on April 18th the Greek Prime Minister 
committed suicide ; on April 23rd the Greek Government and the 
King left Athens for Crete ; on Aprii 27th the Germans entered the 
Greek capital ; on June rst the Allies evacuated Crete. Night after 
night M. Michalopoulos, after a heavy day’s work, would walk down 
to the Zappeion Gardens and confront the microphone. And now, 
when disaster has ended and victory begun, he has been able to 
recover his “Greek Fire” from the monitoring service of the B.B.C. 
and to publish in cold, calm print the brave and bitter words that 
he then used. 
* * * * 

He tells us in this book how he escaped from Athens before the 
Germans entered. Having said goodbye to his wife and children, he 
embarked upon a tiny yacht and set sail for Crete. During the 
first day they hid under the shelter of an uninhabited island, 
Polyaigos in the Myrtoan Sea,—the island of many goats. Suddeniy 
the drone of engines reached their anxious ears; two German 
bombers circled above them and swooped down upon the yacht, 
which they machine-gunned and destroyed. The little boat split 
into two parts, and those of the crowded passengers who had not 
been killed by the explosion were flung into the sea. The German 
machines returned and swooped over the survivors at sea-level 
machine-gunning as they swung past. “We gathered on shore,” 
writes M. Michalopoulos, “marooned and helpless. Before us 
stretched, ageless and lovely, Homer’s vast unvintaged sea, bearing 
in its bosom its countless myths and legends. One more had been 
added to the score. Lurid, indeed, and as a full moon rose over 
this scene of human misery, the foul, disgusting grin of those young 
Nazi savages fixed itself forever in my mind.” In the night they 
were rescued by fishermen from the neighbouring island of Kimolos. 
Four days later a caique arrived from Crete with an English military 
doctor. They were taken to Santorin and finally to Heraklion. And 
then followed the appalling drama of the evacuation of Crete. It is 
not surprising that M. Michalopoulos, remembering his own adven- 
tures, recalling the fury of the enemy attack, reflecting upon the 
sufferings which have since been endured by his family and country- 
men, should not write or speak in a mood of Christian forgivingness. 
Appeasement evidently is not for him. 

* * os * 

What is so amazing about these Greeks is that never for one 
moment do they regtet thit hopeless gesture of defiance which 
brought upon them all this misery. M. Michalopoulos describes 
how one night, walking back to the Lycabettus from the Zappeion 
Gardens after his broadcast to London, he realised that, now that 


the Italians had been defeated, the Germans were sure to come, 
“How many days more,” he thought. “Ten@ Only a week, 
perhaps—then they would be here.” “It was inevitable,” he writes, 
“that the Germans should come. But this stern necessity was no 
excuse for burning our gods—ou' the contrary, because of this grim 
fatality which has pursued us so often in our long history we had 
to stand firm, to keep faith, and by enduring the inévitable to 
overcome it. As I now walked up the slopes of Lycabettus, between 
the white houses casting sharp blue moon-shadows obliquely across 
the pavement, I felt an extraordinary elation, a pride of race stirring 
in me. I realise that these concrete thoughts’ which had come to 
me through the conscious medium of a classical education were the 
reflexion of the spirit of Hellas.” I think we in this island can 
understand the elation which inspired M. Michalopoulos that moon- 
lit night when the Germans were at Doiran and Salonika. It is a 
feeling, such as we had in 1940, of some sudden integration with 
one’s own past, a feeling of identity with all that in one’s own 
history had been most powerful or heroic. A sense of unexpected 
pride. And we in this country can take a vicarious delight in the 
poetic justice which is meted out to others. With what pleasure have 
we read of the capture of Corsica by French soldiers and French 
civilians, and how warmly we share with the Greeks their delight 
that the Greek destroyer ‘Kanaris’ should have received the 
surrender of Augusta! 
* « 7 * 

In reading the speeches and addresses which M. Michalopoulos 
has delivered since his escape in the United States and in this 
country, one does, I feel, catch some spark of this Greek sense of 
destiny.. “ You take your war calmly,” he said in an address im the 
United States. “You are confident in the steady unrelenting growth 
of your striking power. You know that you will in the end win. 
You will never be faced with the tragic and superb predicament «f 
having to sacrifice everything—country, village, fields that you have 
tlled for years with your own hands, home, family, life itself—in 
the knowledge that only thus the cause, in which you believe more 
than in the uninterrupted enjoyment of these legitimate advantages, 
may be saved for the generations to come.” It is this “ faith and 
fortitude in the face of inevitable disaster” which renders Greece so 
shining an example. They never expected to defeat the Italians, 
and their Epirote victories came to them as a delicious surprise. 
They knew that they could never defend themselves against the 
Germans, and their subsequent destruction seems for them but an 
element of that Necessity which is above the gods. But it is a fine 
thing in the modern world to find a country which can face such 
suffering with open and unflinching eyes. 

* * * . 

M. Michalopoulos in his addresses does not, however, rely solely 
on heroics. He utters warnings. He is not at all optimistic about 
the fruits of victory: he knows well that many of these fruits will 
be sour and that some of them will already have been eaten by 
worms, He foresees that when we liberate Europe we shall find 
Europe sick, suffering and distraught. “The greater democratic 
nations,” he writes, “if they cherish their greatness and fully wish 
for peace, must become the physicians rather than the judges of 
their sick brethren.” You cannot expect the Greeks, for instance, 
to feel much goodwill towards the Bulgarians, who in the village of 
Doxaton alone massacred three thousand people in a single night. 
Much hatred and dissension is bound to survive. And Greece itself, 
which has achieved such glory in this war, may well fall back into 
what Herodias called “that ancient malady of the Greeks—internal 
discord.” This prospect of ariarchy among the liberated nations 
must, it? M. Michalopoulos’s opinion, “be faced as a pathological 
possibility and treated as such.” The hour of liberation is rapidly 
approaching ; we are achieving increasing competence by land and 
sea and air ; but what of the physicians who are to cure these deep 
political maladies? The physicians are not even agreed upon the 
nature of the -disease. 
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THE THEATRE 


« Landslide.’’ At the Westminster. ‘ 

Ir might be very useful if there were in existence a responsible 
and reputable body of critics who could compile a simple system 
of classification by which each play could be graded as pre-war 
butter and margarine were graded, so that playgoers might know 
exactly what they were getting or not getting. The trouble is that 
once we go outside a few general categories it is impossible to fix 
a single label on a play. Landslide, for example, the new theatrical 
concoction at the Westminster by Dorothy Albertyn and David 
Peel, stated to be based on the play, unknown to me, Altitude 3200, 
by Julien Luchaire—how could we label this unpromising mixture 
of Alpine adventure, sentimental gush, naive and sophisticated 
love-making, ill-mixed but nevertheless all dished up together by 
the producer, Mr. John Gielgud, and presented as a breath-taking 
melodrama! 

Like many other war-time dishes its main ingredient is what we 
might call sausage-meat—dramatic sausage-meat. Nothing in it 1s 
real, but it all pretends to be. As a man who has done a little 
climbing in the Alps, I found the opening scene not only uncon- 
vincing but boring. The party of climbers who are marooned by 
a landslide (a situation with dramatic possibilities) spent much of 
the first act taking off and putting on bits of clothing. A party 
of girls suffer the same fate, and the rest of the play consists of 
their respective pairings-off. Dramatic tension is obtained, or 
rather strained after, by abrupt pauses, melodramatic gestures—in 
which the hand of the producer is far too evident—but there is 
nothing of any real dramatic interest, and we are forced, in its 
absence, to entertain oyrselves with the variously charming appear- 
ances of the four girls, Marian, Vivien, Sheila and Judy. I found 
the minx Vivien (Dulcie Gray) the most lifelike and amusing. One 
silly little horror falls into a crevasse or gets otherwise fatally dis- 
posed of, and the rest are in due time rescued—much to the 
audience’s relief. One cannot help wondering why Mr. Gielgud 
directed such a play. Nor has he produced it well. Artificial 
comedy is his line. Landslide is undoubtedly artificial, but unfor- 
tunately it is nothing else. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Millions Like Us.’’ At the Gaumont and the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
——*+ So Proudly We Hail.’’ At the Plaza. 


FoLLowInG in the footsteps of The Gentle Sex in commemorating 
what may come to be regarded as the outstanding feature of this 
war, we have two ambitious new films examining women’s war-time 
role. So Proudly We Haii, like The Gentle Sex, is concerned with 
the exciting adventures of women in uniform ; Millions Like Us 
forgets the uniform and the perils of the front-line and attempts to 
show what is happening to women whose theatre of operations is 
the unglamorous factory bench. In so doing the film succeeds 
brilliantly in putting on the screen not simply women at war but 
a wider picture of a country’s civilian population making its contribu- 
tion of courage and resolution. 

So Proudly We Hail is the story of a group of nurses who share 
up to the moment of their last-minute rescue the perils of the 
doomed Bataan garrison. Amidst the shelling and the dive-bombing 
—depicted with the sparkling back-lit clarity of the studio rather than 
the smudged horror of reality—we see an assorted group of American 
girls suffer and survive personal and professional ¢gonies. The tale 
is told with sincerity and feeling. Claudette Colbert, Paulette 
Goddard and Veronica Lake make commendable attempts to fit their 
performances to the measure of reality. Yet the fact remains that 
the film fails to convince us that these were indeed the emotions 
which went to make up the tragedy of Bataan. One may be sure 
that when the truth is revealed it will prove not only stranger but 
dramatically stronger than this fiction. 

It is not that one objects to love-making being mixed with the 
hard facts of war. Milhons Like Us contains the brief and poignant 
love-story of a factory worker and an R.A.F. air-gunner, and this 
and a parallel. romance are directed and acted with such insight and 
such a wealth of evocative detail that we are stirred by the un- 
accustomed screen spectacle of a piece of off-screen experience. 
Millions Like Us is a very remarkable film. Apart from a short 
air-raid sequence there is, no fighting. Yet it can compare with 
In Which We Serve in the authenticity of its picture of Britain at 
war. The acting of Patricia Roc, Anne Crawford, Gordon Jackson 
and Eric Portman is outstandingly good, but Frank Launder and 
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Sidney Gilliat, who wrote and directed the film, deserve’ even more 
praise for the British background than for the film’s excellent 
characterisations. The friendly banter of a crowded pub; the noisy 
exuberance of a “palais glide ” danced in a factory canteen; a 
working-class wedding breakfast; an evening out to hear good 
music ; in all these glimpses of life in a Midland industrial district 
we have a representation of British working people which is neither 
patronising nor fulsome. These tough craftsmen and craftswomen 
have nothing in common with the comic characters created by many 
directors who have come to look upon the English working-class 
as nothing more than a reservoir of ludicrous faces and side-splitting 
accents. EpGar ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Schubert and Britten 

SCHUBERT’S posthumous Sonata in A Major js not superficially 
among his more attractive works. The vast opening movement has 
for its main materials a rhythmical chord-figure and a quick run. 
In any oiher composer’s hands these would be jejune ingredients 
for so large a dish. But they are the very things for Schubert’s 
genius, chameleon-like in the matter of modulations: The chords 
can lead anywhere, and there is never any knowing round what 
corner the run will land us. But such material and such immensity 
lay heavy responsibilities upon the pianist. Without the keenest 
concentration on his part, so that none of the harmonic points are 
missed, and without a sure and untiring control of the rhythm, the 
movement becomes stodgy and flaccid. It was the chief merit of 
Mr. Noel Newton-Wood’s performance at his recital last week that 
he held the attention from first bar to last. The movement never 
sagged. One might, perhaps, prefer a less brusque treatment of 
the louder passages, where the pianist was apt to produce more 
noise than tone. But this was a small price to pay for a fine per- 
formance, which inciuded a sensitive handling of the slow movement 
and a nice appreciation of the humorous aposiopesis near the end 
of the Rondo, where Schubert pretends for a moment to be at a 
loss how to proceed. 

Earlier in the week a most interesting concert was given by 
Mr. Boyd Neel, whuse programme included the first performance 
with Miss Kathleen Long of a Concertino for Pianoforte and Strings 
by Hans Gal and Britten’s Les Illuminations, besides some Handel 
and Mozart. Gal is a distinguished Austrian musical scholar and 
composer, and his scholarship was evident in this Concertino, which 
begins with a Handelian gravity, takes in the second movement a 
glance at mineteenth-century romanticism in the form of Wolf’s 
Italian Serenade, and finishes with a piece of contemporary im- 
pertinence which is not, perhaps, quite witty enough to make its 
point. 

Britten’s Rimbaud songs are original and authentic. In them the 
composer, who has often been shy about his feelings and pretended 
to be awfully hard-bakei, speaks fully from the heart. The result, 
given his complete technical mastery of the medium, is a set of 
songs that can be set beside anything composed here or abroad 
during the present century, without suffering from the comparison. 
They seem to me :mmeasurably superior to the Michelangelo songs, 
about which my heretical opinion has not been altered by several 
hearings. Mr. Pears sings French better than Italian, German, or, 
for that matter, English. His narrowed vowels here sound right. 
His passionate conviction and good musicianship resulted in a 
splendid performance, despite faults of vocal production which, if 
they go uncorrected, will certainly shorten the singer’s career. 


DyneLey Hussey. 


AUTUMN WOODS 


Tue days are hushed and still, whose wistful hours 
Drift past like muted music of a song; 

Some echo lingeiing, tells of summer’s ‘joy, 
Then passing drifts away in cadence long ... 
A secret spell seems hovering through the woods. 
Where tree and bush are wrapt in flaming fire, 
And yellow leaves drop whispering one by one, 
Like single notes from Autumn’s golden lyre. 
The anxious mind, war weary, sanctuary finds 
Within this hallowed place, and takes its rest ; 
Surrounded now by mists of blue that creep 

To touch the flowing river’s tranquil breast. 
Eprru A. VASSIE. 











THE 


LETTERS TO 
REPERTORY THEATRES 


Sir,—Recently I have been visiting some of the repertory companies 
in and near London; this letter 1s a strong protest against the deplorable 
Christmas charade activities which are being given under the name of 
professional performances. I fully appreciate the limitation of time 
with which a weekly repertory company has to contend, also the present 
difficulties of casting, but this does not excuse the conceit and ignorance 
which permit public performances devoid of all imagination, intel- 
ligence and technical ability. My main criticism (because I believe it 
to be the main cause) is of the “production.” At one theatre I was 
unable to find any sign whatever of intelligent direction; characterisa- 
tion was superficial or non-existent, movement was without reason and 
had no relation to character, circumstance, mood or to the composition 
and architecture of the play—voice; intonation, hands, &c., were used 
because natural to the players in life, not for one moment as a means 
of expression in the theatre: as for rhythm and climax, apparently 
these words were unheard of. Some of the players showed signs of 
potential talent, but a life-time under such “ production” does not 
constitute experience, nor can it lead to development of imaginative 
understanding and the technical means to express. Even if every member 
of the cast had possessed exceptional talent and knowledge, under such 
“production” the play could not have become a complete and artistic 
composition. 

After this particularly devastating and depressing experience it was 
with some misgiving that I went to the Intimate Theatre at Palmers 
Green. May I state at this point that I do not know anyone in or 
connected with this company, I do not hold shares, nor have I any 
personal axe to grind? The Intimate Theatre is also a weekly reper- 
tory and there is no reason to suppose that their difficulties are less 
than those of similar organisations—indeed, some effects of these diffi- 
culties were apparent—but it is quite obvious that they have a producer 
who knows his job. This was a professional dramatic performance, 
with form, movement and sincerity ; a Unified Whole; a play written 
for the theatre, directed as a stage composition, with contrast and truth 
of character and action expressed in a stage key. 

I am grateful to the Intimate players for an interesting evening, but 
even more for their opportune proof that my indignation and criticism 
of the other companies was not that of a hypercritical idealist but a 
justifiable indictment. My reason for writing this letter is that I believe 
this lack of standard in many of our theatres to be a very real evil. 
Of all the Arts, the Art of the Theatre has the most general appeal, 
and therefore tremendous opportunities. The highest possible standard 
should be our goal; everybody connected with the stage—producer, 
actor, critic, &c.—must have absolute integrity, judgement and know- 
ledge of their work, “Quality” and not “salary” justifies the term 
“ professional.” I believe this to be of vital importance to the theatre, 
to the public and to the nation.—Yours truly, Joun Durr. 

36 Leinster Square, London, W. 2. 


A NATIONAL POLICY 


Sir,—I have read the article of October 1st by Quintin Hogg, M.P., with 
great interest. What I would much like to have stated in plain words 
is: What sort of “universal sacrifices” shall we have to make “to re- 
stock or re-equip shattered Europe”? Does Mr. Hogg mean that, for 
instance, the better housing and education plans will have to be delayed 
because the cash must go in gift-machinery for factories in devastated 
Europe? Does he mean British households must go on with } lb. of 
sugar and } lb. of meat per person for years that Europe may be fed? 
Will our shoes and stockings be rationed for years that our boot and 
stocking factories may send gifts or lease-lend goods abroad? Let us 
know the kind of sacrifices. And if our people have abundant work 
and wages while occupied on European relief-production, is .it con- 
ceivable that they would endure short commons in all ways of living for 
an ideal that in the nature of things cannot stir them as their own 
country’s danger has done?—Yours faithfully, A. F. ROBERTSON. 
Dyke, Bell Hill, Petersfield. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


Sir—In my opinion The Spectator is miles ahead of any of its con- 
temporaries as an intellectual force, and as an organ of well-reasoned 
political sanity, and deservedly carries with it a weight of influence. Its war 
commentaries are informative and written with technical understanding 
and well-balanced judgement, such as it is a pleasure to peruse; “ Janus” 
is a delight, piquant, and sometimes more impish than godlike; whilst 
the book reviews usually reach the highest standards of literary criticism. 
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THE EDITOR 


Being a Conservative I cannot always agree with the views expressed, but 
that in no whit detracts from the mental refreshment I find week by week 
in its pages. This week, however, I feel compelled to express my horrified 
dissent with the lavish praise accorded to Professor Laski’s Reflections on 
the Revolution of Our Time, by Professor D. W. Brogan; and in so doing I 
am aware that while Leftist views may seep their way into Rightest 
papers—even The Times—the Press as a whole seem agreed to conduct a 
repressive policy towards the ventilation of any opinions which venture 
t> give expression to the perturbation which many of us feel about the 
lengths to which the very fundamentals of our constitutional liberties 
and privileges are being side-tracked and endangered. 

There is no greater Leftist than Laski; and the very weight of what 
I regard as his misguided intellect makes him the more dangerous. He 
is a man who does not scruple to incite the working classes to class 
hatred even to the length of approving and suggesting that if they do 
not obtain all they want they should resort to “ the barricades.” 

He has done so before the war; and as recently as June of this year 
in the New Statesman and Nation (issue June sth) we find him again 
suggesting that the’ barricades is “an idea” which “has behind it a 
driving force which neither governments nor armies can _ ultimately 
arrest.” His latest book—and by the way the publisher’s blurb has 
the impudence to liken him to Edmund Burke!—really develops this 
idea, and to the lyrical approbation of Professor Brogan, who commends 
such preposterous assertions as that, “either the bourgeoisie must bow 
to the inevitable” or “meet with a violent revolutionary crisis.” “Our 
political, social, economic institutions are increasingly inadequate.” But 
are they? My impression is that they are standing up magnificently 
to the huge strain put upon them, and are only endangered by the 
extoruonate and insatiable demands made by a section of political oppor- 
tunists. “They are inadequate,” echoes Professor Brogan, “ because 
the mass of the human race is no longer content to take gratefully 
what the dominant classes are ready to give it.” “The mass of the 
human race?” It’s a tall order! It’s the language of extravagance, 
Where is the evidence that “the mass of the human race” have given 
authority to these two Professors to interpret their wills? Or are we 
to judge them by the few hundreds who vociferously assemble in Trafalgar 
Square on Sunday afternoons? And if so would it not be pertinent to 
enquire what ideas they entertain about earning the increased wealth 
they demand? 

Professor Laski is undoubtedly a clever man, which makes it the more 
regrettable that his intellect should not be dedicated solely to the pursuit 
of those academic studies appertaining more particularly to his professorial 
chair, rather than to step out into the arena preaching bloody revolution 
and class hatred. 

But let him go his ways, only preserve to us The Spectator as a sane 
and well-balanced representative of the best traditions of English 
journalism that will set its face against the wicked and foolish notion 
that when the bells of a hard-won Peace ring out we should straightway 
erect barricades and slaughter éach other!—Yours very sincerely, 

REGINALD L. SWaABY. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


STRIKERS AND OVERSTRAIN 


Sir,—One of the unfortunate consequences of your gibing comparison 
between factory workers and the Fifth Army, and your further deter- 
mination to stick by it, is that we can have little likelihood, for a number 
of months at least, of any dispassionate editorial discussion on the 
growing problem of more and more men who have been working long 
hours, 51 weeks a year, for three years or more. Also, as a corollary 


to the subject, I would like to ask if you know any reason, now when’ 


the likelihood of invasion has so greatly lessened, other than that of a 
machine running under its own unseeing, unhearing momentum, of 
calling both more hard-worked men into the Home Guard and increasing 
the demands on those already in.—I remain, yours, &c., 

6 Airedale Avenue, Chiswick, W. 4. Dion Murray. 


S1r,—There seems to be, in certain quarters, an anxiety to excuse strikers 
in vital war industries from any real blame for hampering the national 
effort. What would be the reception for a similar defence of business 
men in respect of overcharging, on grounds of exhaustion due to coping 
with coupons and official forms of all kinds, or to anxiety over scanty 
supplies and the consequent threat to livelihood? The general attitude 
seems to be merciless in this matter. Are we therefore to conclude 
that human nature varies according to occupation? If not, why should 
any section be exempt from a frank expression of opinion? 

To attribute claims for higher pay to fatigue seems to me extremely 
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far-fetched—and how does one explain the absence of strikes among many 
other groups equally affected? Undoubtedly the laxity of official control 
in the face of price stabilisation and limitation of profits is largely 
responsible for the jealousy aroused by inordinate pay in some industries, 
but where is the readiness to “ make any sacrifice” to end the Nazi 
threat, that one reads so much about in tributes to workers? The im- 
pressions made by reports of wage demands on all hands, of which the 
end does not yet appear in sight, is that the matter is being treated on 
the same basis as that in a normal peace-time trade boom, at the expense 
of the taxpayer whose income is more or less rigid, not to mention the 
ultimate repercussions when hostilities cease, notably inflation. The argu- 
ment about working to benefit the employer is also very weak, in view 
of the fact that the greater part of additional profits are collected by the 
State, the rest being a post-war reserve, equally beneficial to the employee 
as to the shareholder. 

Finally, the indignation aroused by the comparison between the lot 
of the civilian workers and that of a member of the forces, is really due 
to its being unanswerable. Whatever be the truth in the question of 
fatigue, the hazards to life and limb and the general discomforts of the 
service-man put civilian grievances completely in the shade—and I speak 
as a “reserved” civilian, albeit one of the class considerably worse off 
financially through taxation and cost of living than before the war. My 
one complaint is that my contribution is so inequitably shared by the 
combatant and the producer of armaments, hence my impatience with 
those who have tried to rebuke you for your justifiable comments on the 
circumvention of the machinery for eliminating the need of strikes in 
war-time.—Yours faithfully, Horace M. JosBBINs. 

30 Florence Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


BREATHING THROUGH REEDS 


Sir,—The report from Stockholm to which “ Janus ” refers, that Germans 
in the Kuban have taken to lying under water and breathing through 
reeds in the hope of escaping their Russian avengers, is an interesting 
reversal of fortune. The sadly persecuted Slav peoples of a thousand 
years ago fell upon the same device. According to the chronicler 
“ Mauricius,” 

When suddenly attacked, they dive under water and, lying on 
their backs on the bottom, they breathe through a long reed. They 
thus escape destruction, for the inexperienced take these projecting 
reeds for natural: though the experienced recognise them by their 
cut and pierce the body through with them or pull them out so 
that the diver must come to the surface if he will not be stifled. 

Slav peasants of 1768 are also reported to have lain under the Dneiper 
for half a day for the same purpose. We have heard much of the 
Germans being “bogged down” in Russia and “thrown on to the 
defensive.” But for the Herrenvolk to have to adopt this peculiarly 
passive form of defence marks, surely, a new level of strategy in their 
submarine warfare. And even if my good friend “Janus” prefers to 
believe that the purpose of a periscope is to breathe through, I still have 
no wish to quarrel with him.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. : 

[Janus writes: “I wrote of the principle, not the purpose, of a 
periscope. The principle is that of obtaining access to the upper air, 
whether for -vision or respiration, while. remaining submerged beneath 
the water.”] 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Sik,—Yout anonymous correspondent seems to have missed the point of 
this discussion: we are not concerned with the percentage of boys taking 
science in the school certificate but with those who do not study any 
science at all and who grow up to occupy positions where they have to 
co-operate with scientists. The view of Sir Cyril Norwood’s Committee, 
appointed by the Board of Education to consider changes in the secondary 
school curriculum is perfectly clear: “We take it as self-evident that, 
if education is to fit pupils to live in the modern world and to gain 
acquaintance with the main departments of human thought, a study of 
Natural Science should find a place in the education of all pupils” (p. 
108). “It is desirable that some form of Natural Science should find a 
place in the curriculum of Sixth Forms other than those taking Natural 
Science as a specialist study” (p. 75). The Board of Education Pamphlet 
on Sixth Form Curriculum (No. 114) expresses the same view. 

This is not the universal practice at present, although there are some 
exceptions: in an ancient and famous public school, well known to me, 
science is given a very prominent place. Every boy entering the school 
studies elementary science for two years and the classical, modern language 
and history specialists take a post-certificate course of two periods a week, 
in which an attempt is made to study science along the lines suggested 
by Mr. Locket. He sums up very well the sort of course that I imagine 
Mr. Sheldon would like to see for all non-science specialists. There is 
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only one point over which I disagree with him: it still seems to me that 
the place given to science will depend on whether those who design 
curricula really attach any educational value to the subject or whether 
they still regard the study of science as just messing about with smells 
and bangs.—Yours truly, G. VAN PRAAGH. 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 


«SLEEP NO MORE” 


Si1r,—I write to protest about the poem under the above title appearing 
in your issue of October 8th. Its general trend is to disturb the minds 
of our Pilots and the minds of their parents. Consequently it would 
be warmly approved by Hitler. I happen to be the (proud) father of a 
Pilot myself, and believe implicitly that the war we are waging is vital 
to stop the world being subjugated by the two most bestial races in 
history. 

The maudlin stuff in this poem is a definitely subversive attack on 
our faith in the righteousness of our cause. Presumably the author, 
“W.R. H.,” would have us parents and Pilots prefer that our bombs 
should be dropped on German fields—or the sea—instead of on German 
factories. That would suit Hitler admirably, because he only wants 
a “peaceful year” to manufacture such engines of destruction as shall 
blast our ships from the sea and our souls from our bodies. 

That is what “ W. R. H.” seems to desire. I don’t.—Yours, &c., 

“ Westhill,”. Highworth, Wilts. NOEL ARKELL. 

[The doctrine that certain vital questions like “obliteration bombing ” 
should be banned from public discussion in a democratic country is 
not admissible. The Spectator, while holding that the R.A.F. and the 
American Air Force will by shortening the war save far more lives than 
they destroy, sees no ground for suppressing reasonable statements 
of opinion on the subject, whether expressed in letters or in a 
poem.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


RUSSIA’S LOSSES 


Sir,—Mr. Sheppard’s calculations are faulty. He reckons civilian losses 
in the total dead of*the British Empire, but not in those of the Soviet 
Union. Does he realise that several millions of Soviet civilians have 
been slaughtered or starved to death by the Germans? Taking his 
figures of Service and Merchant Navy losses together, however, and 
allowing as he does for September, we arrive at roughly 600,000 for the 
British Empire—out of a total population of 525 millions, or I in 875. 
The Soviet Service dead and missing (and Soviet prisoners of war 
are almost as good as dead) numbered by June 22nd, 1943, some 
4,200,000. That was before the great offensive, and perhaps § millions 
is not an over-estimate now. Out of a total of 193 million people, that 
makes 1 in 39.—Yours faithfully, ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 
85 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE BILL AGAINST GERMANY 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson ended his “ Marginal Comment” last week 
with the statement that whatever happens we shall not again dread defeat. 
In The Spectator of April 30th, 1943, an article with the title “The 
Bill Against Germany” ended with the following sentence: “All we 
are concerned with is to take such measures as to make it certain that 
Germany will never again, at any rate in the lifetime of this generation, 
be in a position to plunge the world into carnage.” (The italics are 
mine.) The word generation used in this sense is usually computed 
at thirty years. I would like to suggest to Mr Nicolson not to be too 
sure that we won’t dread defeat again. We and the Americans have 
the very best intentions towards Germany after the war. We are going 
to teach her to be good and kind to her neighbours. But the road that 
is paved with good intentions has many pitfalls. It is hedged with 
disagreements. If Sherman were alive he would say that it leads to 
war.—Yours, &c., W. B. Howe, M.D. 
South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. 


PLANNING AND THE ABSENT 


Sir,—I have only just seen Capt. Sandison’s letter in The Spectator of 
October Ist and can fully sympathise with his views, as I spent the 
whole of the last war (4} years) on service overseas, though far too busy 
to worry about politics. I personally believe that there is much in the 
present position to reassure him. I have great belief in the Prime 
Minister and his chief supporters, particularly in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Vice Prime Minister (himself an old soldier), Perhaps 
Capt. Sandison missed the Prime Minister’s broadcast on March 21st 
last. Here are a few quotations about his “Four Years’ Plan,” which 
many appear to have forgotten : 

1. “ My earnest advice to you is... 
even for a moment.” 

2. “We must beware of attempts . . . to coerce [the Government] to 


not to take your eye off the ball 
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bind themselves or their unknown successors in conditions which no 
one can foresee . . to make them pledge themselves to particular 
schemes . . .” 


3. “ Ministers or members . . . would be dishonoured [if they allowed 
their duty to serve the public] to be prejudiced by the enforced premature 
contraction of obligations.” 

4. “I am resolved not to give or to make all kinds of promises.” 

5. “I am... attracted to the idea that we should make . . . what 
might be called a Four Years’ Plan.... When this plan has been shaped 
it will have to be presented to the country.... But by 1944 our present 
Parliament will have lived nine years and when Germany is defeated 
and a new register compiled a new House of Commons will have to be 
chesen by the whole electorate, including of course the armed forces 
wherever they may be.” 

All this is very comforting where the planners are on the war path ; 
and the Government have time and again refused to take any big decisions 
in domestic affairs. I may add that the advice of young members of 
associations is not much regarded, even in piping times of peace.—Yours 
faithfully, (CaptT.) ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 

Burghclerc, Hants. 


THE ROTHAMSTED “ WONDER PLOT” 


Sir,—In the “Country Life” column of your issue of September 24th, 
Sir W. Beach Thomas writes: “The Rothamsted ‘Wonder Plot’ which 
has been growing wheat without any fertilisation for the full measure 
of a hundred years, has shown no falling off this year or in the preceding 
years, though weeds continue to make harvesting a little difficult.” 

Broadbalk field is 14 acres in area and is divided into 17 plots. One 
plot has had no manure of any sort since 1839; one has had farmyard 
manure every year since 1843 ; and the others have had chemical manures 
in various combinations which have been unaltered since 1852. The 
field was put into wheat in 1843 and wheat has been grown on some 
part or other of it every year since, fresh seed from outside sources 
being used each year. By 1852 weeds had become so troublesome that 
in that year 211 man-days and 714 boy-days were giyen to hand weeding. 
Between 1867 and 1889 the field was often described as exceedingly foul. 
By 1879 Black Bent Grass had become abundant. In 1889 the top 
half was partially fallowed by planting the rows at twice the usual width 
apart to allow of weeding between them. In 1890 the bottom half had 
the same treatment. In 1904 the plots were divided longitudinally and 
half of each was fallowed, the other halves being fallowed the following 
year. In 1912, 1913 and 1914 the top half of the field was so foul 
that its crop was not recorded. After the 1914 harvest the top half of 
the field was fallowed, the bottom half being fallowed the following 
year. In 1926 and 1927 the top three-fifths were fallowed and in 1928 
and 1929 the bottom three-fifths were fallowed. The middle one-fifth 
thus had a four-year fallow and the rest of the field a two-year fallow. 
In 1930 the whole field was croppéd and the attempt to grow wheat 
continuously was abandoned. In 1931 the field was divided crosswise 
into five and one-fifth has been fallowed each year since. 

It is therefore clear that the longest period during which any part 
of Broadbalk was continuously bearing a full crop of wheat was from 
1843 to 1890, or, if we ignore the partial fallow of the second half in 
that year, from 1843 to 1905—a long way short of “the full measure 
of a hundred years.” It is also clear that, instead of making “ harvesting 
a little difficult,” weeds were a continuous nightmare from 1852 to 1931, 
when they finally conquered.—Yours faithfully, H. S. D. WEnrt. 

c/o The Borough Surveyor, 

Guild Hall, Lichfield, Staffs. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN 


Str,—I have not seen the present performance of Nan. When it 
was done, before the last war, by some Manchester people, with Mona 
Limerick as Nan and Iden Payne as Gaffer, it was the loveliest modern 
play—apart from Synge—that I have ever seen. I have had good 
fun ever since in maintaining that it is the best English tragedy since 
the Elizabethans. It would be good fun now to argue with your critic 
far beyond the limits of paper control. “It is clear that with such a 
set of characters the muse of tragedy can have nothing to do,” says Mr. 
Redfern. With that same tommy-gun you‘’can shoot up King Lear.— 
Yours, &c., F. R. DALE. 
City of London School, c/o Marlborough College, Wilts. 


PEACE BY CO-OPERATION 


Sir,—Your leading article of October 8th calls to mind the fact which is so 
often forgotten, that the opening words of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations are: “In order to promote international co-operation——,” 
Yours faithfully, LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 


7 Campden Hill Gate, W. 8. 
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UNDETERRED by the war, that pioneer body in bird preservation, the 
Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, have produced their usual Christmas card, 
The bird selected, by that excellent artist Mr. Harrison, is a yellow 
wagtail, quaintly perched on a twig that tees it up against a Norfolk 
sky. What a beautiful bird it is, though less gorgeous than the best 
of the bunch, the grey wagtail! It is astonishing how large a contribution 
to the funds of this Trust these cards have contributed. Indeed, one 
small and most lovely Broad was bought by its means. ,The card, 
which is rather smaller than before (but to my thinking rather better 
on that account), can be purchased with suitable envelopes for 6s. 6d. a 
dozen or 3s. 6d. a half dozen from Miss C. E. Gay, Victoria Chambers, 
Bank Plain, Norwich. Some cards from earlier years can still be supplied, 
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Four Bird Films 


In connexion with bird preservation, the most beautiful—and truthful 
—of films has recently been shown to the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation. Mr. Higham, who made the film, showed all the 
various types of country and the birds that inhabit it. For instance, he 
started in a typical English garden and proceeded all over Great Britain— 
woodland, fields and hedgerows, mountains and moors of Scotland, the 
Lake District, the Fens, sandy shores and rocky coasts—and all in the 
most exquisite photography and great perfection of colour. He showed 
about 30 species of birds demonstrating how tame they will become, and 
a particularly interesting shot was a Robin feeding on a man’s hand 
and actually singing at intervals during his meal. He showed an albino 
lapwing which had taken him seven years to get, as he had observed the 
various generations till the albino appeared—its immediate predecessor 
was piebald. A really beautiful picture was a shelduck wading about 
in a shallow pool with its reflection in the water. During the meeting 
a high tribute was paid to the work of preservation of birds and heath 
still carried on by the Poles (who are pioneers in this regard) and the 
Czechs. Large schemes for. the preservation of fauna in Africa and the 
Pacific are in being waiting the days of peace. 


Birds and Barrage 


The other night, when the anti-aircraft barrage was louder and 
more continuous than it had been for many months, many birds were 
awakened—perhaps by the light as well as the noise—and among them 
the pheasants made more noise than has ever before been noticed. A 
slight frost and a bright moon may have played their part ; but whatever 
the reason the birds were greatly agitated, as sometimes they seem to be 
when a thunderstorm is approaching. Or are animal nerves growing more 
sensitive to noise? For a week earlier some alerts and all-clears were 
sounded by way of a practice for A.R.P. wardens, and it was noticed 
for the first time that the cattle were not a little intrigued. They raised 
their heads and stood listening—one might fancy—anxiously. It is sur- 
prising that dogs, which are peculiarly sensitive to noise, as a rule take 
no notice whatever either of such sounds or—in spite of the most popular 
of advertisements—of the B.B.C. even if their master’s voice—experto 
crede—is in question. 


In the Garden 


Some gardeners are disturbed at the reluctance of their out-of-door 
chrysanthemums to flower. They come into small bloom just in time 
to be destroyed by damp and frost. Of all plants, this needs lightness 
of soil and encouragement of surface roots, and, of course, like the 
Michaelmas daisy, the bulky roots must be ruthlessly broken up. In 
the potager, a useful plant that may be fruitfully sown this month is 
the corn salad; but in these days when portable glass is being more 
and more used and the Dutch frame grows popular, an astonishing 
variety of vegetables may be sown in late autumn, which was always 
the spring-time of the maraicher or French gardener. It is astonishing 
to those who have not been used to the cloche or English equivalent to 
the French bell-jar how the weather and the season may be defied. For 
example, all the vegetable marrows have long since been blackened by 
frost, but a more compact pumpkin or two covered or half-covered by 
glass is still enlarging its considerable fruits, though the bits of leaves 
outside the glass are wholly shrivelled. Again, the bush tomatoes are 
steadily ripening weeks after the rest have been plucked for fear of 
frost. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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so crisp and spry’ . 
‘A stitch - in- time’s* 
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* The Braemar ‘ Stitch- 
in-time’ Service has already 
repaired thousands of Braemar 
garments. So if you have 
anything made by Braemar 
that needs a new lease of life 
just take it along to your 
nearest Braemar shop and the 
* Stitch-in-time’ Service will 
do the rest. Clever patches, 
darns, and re-shapes are all 
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‘mendand make-do’movement. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Poker-Face 


Conan Doyle: His Life and Art. By Hesketh Pearson. 
12s. 6d.) 
One has seen that face over a hundred bar counters—the lick of 
hair over the broad white brow, the heavy moustache with pointed 
ends, the firm, good-humoured eyes, the man who is a cause of 
conviviality in other men, but knows exactly when the fun should 
cease. He is wearing a dark suit (the jacket has four buttons) and 
well-polished boots. Could Sherlock Holmes have deduced from 
this magnificently open appearance anything at all resembling the 
bizarre truth? 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson tells this far from ordinary story with his 
admirable and accustomed forthrightness: Mr. Pearson as his bio- 
grapher has some of the qualities of Dr. Johnson’s—a plainness, an 
honesty, a sense of ordinary life going on all the time. A dull 
biographer would never have got behind that poker-face ; an excited 
biographer would have made us disbelieve the story, which wanders 
from whaling in the Arctic to fever on the West Coast of Africa, 
a practice in Portsea to ghost-hunting in Sussex. But from Mr. 
Pearson we are able to accept it. Conan Doyle has too often been 
compared with Dr. Watson: in this biography it is Mr. Pearson who 
plays Watson to the old enigmatic product of a Jesuit education, 
the Sherlock-hearted Doyle. 

It is an exciting story admirably told, and it is one of Mr. 
Pearson’s virtues that he drives us to champion the subject against 
his biographer (Johnson has the same effect on the reader). For 
example, this reviewer would like to put in a word which Mr. 
Pearson omits for the poetic quality in Doyle, the quality which 
gives his work life far more surely than does his wit. Think of the 
sense of horror which hangs over the laurelled drive of Upper 
Norwood and behind the curtains of Lower Camberwell: the dead 
body of Bartholomew Sholto swinging to and fro in Pondicherri 
Lodge, the “bristle of red hair,” “the ghastly inscrutable smile,” 
and :in centrast Watson and Miss Morstar hand in hand like 
children among the strange rubbish heaps: he made Plumstead 
Marshes and the Barking Level as vivid and unfamiliar as a lesser 
writer would have made the mangrove swamps of the West Coast 
which he had also known and of which he did not bother to write 
at all. 

And, unlike most great writers, he remained so honest and 
pleasant a man. The child who wrote with careful necessary 
economy to his mother from Stronghurst: “I have been to the 
Taylor, and I showed him your letter, explaining to him that you 
wanted something that would wear well and at the same time 
look well. He told me that the blue cloth he had was meant 
especially for Coats, but that none of it would suit well as Fresson. 
He showed me a dark sort of cloth which he said would suit a blue 
coat better than any other cloth he has and would wear well as 
trousers. On his recommendation I took this cloth. I think you 
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will like it; it does not show dirt and looks very well; it is 4 
sort of black and white very dark cloth.” This child had obviously 
the same character as the middle-aged man who wrote chivalrously 
and violently against Shaw in defence of the ‘ Titanic’ officers (he 
was probably wrong, but, as Mr. Pearson nearly says, most of 
us would have preferred to be wrong with Doyle than right with 
Shaw). = 

It isn’t easy for an author to remain a pleasant human being: 
both success and failure are usually of a crippling kind. So many 
opportunities for histrionics, hysterics, waywardness, self-import. 
ance in posture and éxcuses: within such very wide links a write 
can do what he likes and go where he likes, amd a human being 
has seldom stood up so well to such a test of freedom as Doyle 
did. The eccentric figure of his partner, Dr. Budd, strides like a 
giant through the early pages of his biography, but in memory he 
dwindles into the distance over the large, sturdy shoulders, to 3 
face so commonplace that it has the effect of a time-worn sculpture 
representing some abstract quality like Kindness or Patience, but 
never, one would mistakenly have said, Imagination or Poetry. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


Heroic Island 


The Unconquered Isle: The Story of Malta, G.C. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


NAPOLEON, with characteristic exaggeration, once said he would 
sooner have the British in the Faubourg Saint-Gefmain than jp 
the island of Malta. That was the way one aspirant to domination 
in the Mediterranean had of expressing the importance of Malta 
The island, by its very position, is bound to play a large part in 
any Mediterranean war, and during the present war Malta has 
played the most dramatic and heroic role in its whole long history. 
A reviewer need say little about this aspect of the book. The first 
four chapters are hardly worthy of the rest of the book, and are 
certainly not adequate to their glorious theme. The author 
obviously has not the equipment essential to anyone intending t 
write of Malta’s history. Only one example of his unsureness of 
touch need be quoted. Lord Bryce was not responsible for the 
well-known epigram about the Holy Roman Empire—that it was 
neither holy, Reman nor an empire—and the epigram was not 
intended to be applicable to the Holy Roman Empire of mediaeval 
times. 

The remaining thi-teen chapters of the book are concerned with 
the present war, and here the author rises to the greatness of his 
subject. No attempt is made to turn the story into a drama or 
epic, with heroics true or false. Instead we have a plain, at times 
almost casual, but always moving, tale of Malta’s reaction to the 
Italian and German attacks. But the great merit of the book is 
that it shows how the events of the siege of Malta fall into an 
orderly pattern ; the various phases are sharply delineated and the 
causes which led to changes in the situation are clearly shown. 
We see in turn the ineffective raids of the Aeronautica Regia, the 
duel between the ‘Illustrious’ and the Luftwaffe, the first and 
last attempt of the Italian Navy to attack the island, the reappear- 
ance of the Luftwaffe, its defeat by the anti-aircraft defences of 
the island and the Royal Air Force, and at the end the change in 
Malta’s position as a result of Allied successes in North Africa. 
Malta, we are told, “had promoted herself from beleaguered 
fortress to advanced Allied base,” and since the book was written 
the truth of this judgement has been amply demonstrated. 

Packed though the book is with interesting material,. there are 
perhaps three points which stand out. First, there is the part 
played by the R.A.F.—the Gladiators, then the Hurricanes and 
finally the Spitfires, which took such deadly toll of the enemy 
raiders in exceptionally difficult circumstances. Secondly, there is 
the well-deserved tribute which the author, a soldier, pays to the 
anti-aircraft guns: “If it was the Royal Air Force which finally 
deprived the Luftwaffe of the command of the air over Malta, it 
was the Royal Artillery which saved the island during those hectic 
and critical months in early 1942.” And Royal Artillery must be 
read as including the Royal Malta Artillery, a unit not of such 
recent formation as the author seems to suggest. Finally, the book 
has a good deal that is valuable to say about the civilian reaction 
to the raids, which inflicted a great deal of material damage but 
which caused surprisingly few casualties. The lightness of the 
casualties was due to the discipline of the people and to the 
efficiency of the warning and shelter arrangements, and both of 
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Policy and Progress in 
Secondary Education 1902-42 


JOHN GRAVES, M.A., B.LITT. (OXON.) 


“A review, clear, competent, sensible, and opportune, of 
educational development over forty years .... There is 
not elsewhere so convenient a guide to the Board’s 
annual reports, Royal Commissions, and departmental 
committees.’’—Observer. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOME FORTHCOMING AUTUMN BOOKS 


Legends & History 
of Poland 
MAJOR E. LIGOCKI 
In this unusual booka noted 
Polish poet traces the 


history of his country from 
the days of legend. 6s. net. 


Russian Cavalcade 
E. H. CARTER 


An authoritative history of 
Russia from the earliest 
times to the present day. 
With many illustrations 
which are both historical 
and modern. és. net. 


Horrabin’s Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Volume 8 of Horrabin’s famous Atlas-History contains the 
story of all the many heartening events on every front which 
have happened from January to July of this year. 3s. 6d. net. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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)The English People 


‘Extremely entertaining.’— Spectator 
‘Those who can stand learning a lot at a time will find 
endless riches in this book.’--New Statesman 


Is Innocence | 
Enough? 


Some reflections on Foreign Affairs 


The American 


Political System - 
(1943 Edition) 


The greatest book on its subject since Lord Bryce. 
18s. net 
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GREENLAND 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
The well-known Arctic explorer and writer 
tells of Greenland’s history and people. “His 
accounts of the voyages and the settlements, 
and his investigation of the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of the large European colony from 
Greenland in the Middle Ages, are argued in the 
best manner of scientific detection which I find 
very enjoyable.” —V. S. PRITCHETT (New Statesman). 
Illustrations and Maps. 12/6 net 


LOOK UP YOUR ATLAS 
T. C. BRIDGES AND H. ALNWICK 


A study of our earth from a new and fascinating 
approach, written for those who find that the 
war communiqués reveal the nebulous state of 
their geographical knowledge. Amusing illustra- 
tions. 1] pages in colour. Ready November 16. 6/- net 


SOLIDARITY 
Ed. by JACQUES METADIER 
A platform for thinkers and writers of the 
United Nations. 
Vol. IV has contributions by Prof. L. de Brouckére 
(Belg.), Hubert Ripka (Czechoslovakia), Adam Pragier 
(Poland), Prof. J. A. Veraart (Holland), N. C. Tritton 
(Australia), P. Labelle (Canada), S. K. Chow (China), ete. 
“I recommend these volumes for the warmest support.” 
—SIMON HARCOURT SMITH (Observer). 7/6 net 
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these causes may be attributed to the foresight of the Governor at 
the beginning of the war. The name of General Dobbie will always 
be remembered when the great defence of Malta, of which he was 


the inspiration, is recalled. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


The New Russia 


Mother Russia. By Maurice Hindus. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
U.S.S.R.: Her Life and Her People. By Maurice Dobb. 
of London Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hinpus’ book is a brilliant addition to our literature on 
Russia. It stands with Sir John Maynard’s The Russian Peasant 
as one of the few books without which it is well-nigh impossible 
to understand the sturdy and virile life which has been created 
there. Mr. Hindus is himself of Russian origin and has visited 
the country periodically for the last twenty years. He returned 
there in 1942 after an interval of six years, and was thus in an 
almost unique position to see war-time Russia against the back- 
ground of the immediate post-war years and the astounding creative 
energy of the Five-Year Plans. He is under no illusions about 
what he describes as “the Russia of fierce “dictatorship, of almost 
complete martial law, of a constitution which was a paper docu- 
ment”; but fundamentally he sees Russia in terms of ordinary 
folk who, out of the chaos and destruction of the revolution, had 
already created an organic community life when the Germans 
attacked them. The resistance to that attack consolidated the new 
society. The creative energy released by the revolution fused with 
the best in Russian history and produced a new synthesis. 

This book should remove much misunderstanding. Revolutions, 
in their.early stages, are essentially destructive, and the Russian 
revolution was no exception. The processes of destruction, by 
their very fury and wastefulness, obscured the new life which was 
being created underneath. To those who refused to see anything 
but the destruction, Soviet Russia was wholly evil. Those who 
tried to picture it as an earthly paradise had to shut their eyes 
to the destruction, the cruel cost in human life and happiness, the 
repression, and the fierce discipline of the Communist Party. But 
revolutions beget a dynamic of their. own. “The campaign of 
yesterday is drowned out in the tumult of the moment, and the 
leader of yesterday may be proclaimed the traitor of today.” Mr. 
Hindus shows that that stage has now passed, and that a degree 
of stability has been reached where the new is no longer afraid 
of the old. In the rediscovery and glorification of her past, Russia 
at war is drawing much of her strength and inspiration from the 
giants of her history—Suvorov and Kutuzov, Nevsky and Donskoy, 
Pushkin and Tolstoy—who until recently were forgotten and 
ignored. Under Mr. Hindus’ skilful pen Soviet Russia comes alive. 
We see it at last not in terms of ideologies and plans, but in 
terms of the hopes and fears, loves and hates, heroism and 
suffering of ordinary men and women. Most writers on Russia 
give us little but blue-prints. Mr. Hindus has covered those dreary 
skeletons with flesh and blood. The torture and agony that 
Germany has brought to Russia cannot even be imagined by those 
who have not experienced them, but we catch something of them 
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here and something, too, of the courage and sheer guts with which 
the Russians have met and overcome them. 

Let no one suppose that this rediscévery of her past means that 
Russia is returning to capitalism. There will be surprising changes 
still, but the collective ownership of land and industry has proved 
its value and has come to stay. It is taken for granted by the 
people, young and old alike—far more than any of us take our 
system for granted. This thesis underlies Mr. Dobb’s little book, 
He is describing a settled society where the fundamentals are fixed, 
and he packs an enormous amount of useful information into a 
very limited space. There is a good deal of inevitable over 
simplification, some ideological bias and a few minor inaccuracies 
in his description of the educational system. But as an introductory 
survey of the U.S.S.R., which is all the book pretends to be, it is 
wholly admirable and deserves to be widely read. 

GopFREY WILKINSON. 


Rational Theology 


He Who Is. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans. 153.) 
Finite and Infinite. By Austin Farrer. (Dacre Press. 
THE word “liberal,” formerly a title of honour, bids fair in these 
days to become a term of abuse. Everywhere is reaction against 
the liberal conceptions of freedom and progress and not least in 
the sphere of theology. There it has taken two main forms which 
are in violent conflict with one another. In the Protestant camp 
the Barthians complain that the liberal theologians have trusted 
too much to the human reason, while from the Catholic side they 
are blamed for not being sufficiently rational and for making too 
much of religious experience. These two books, both by Anglicans, 
represent the second of these theses, and it may be said at once 
that they dv so in a serious and notable fashion. Mr. Mascall does 
not claim that he presents anything essentially new ; rather that he 
is restating the “traditional” theism of Christian thought, by 
which he means in the main the system of Thomas Aquinas. He 
has been deeply impressed by the work of modern French Thomist 
philosophers such as Maritain and Gilson, and the major portion 
of his book is a useful summary of their writings together with 
those of the theologian Garrigou-Lagrange. A more original 
element is imported by careful criticisms, from the scholastic 
standpoint, of some modern English philosophers among whom 
Whitehead and Tennant each has a chapter to himself. These 
are, on the whole, fair and acute. The present writer comes in 
for some share of condemnation which cannot be refuted here. 
Mr. Mascall will probably not be surprised to learn that he remains 
of ihe same opinion still and is not convinced that Aristotle can 
be reconciled with the Gospels even by the dialectic of Maritain 
and company. It is surprising that Mr. Mascall does not. pay 
more attention to the sympathetic but fundamental criticism of 
his central position by Dr. R. L. Patterson in his Conception of 
God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. Mr. Mascall’s chapter on the 
“ Attributes of God” is the least satisfactory in the book, and this 
is to be regretted, because it is in the treatment of the divine 
omnipotence, omniscience,- justice and love that the difficulties of 
the scholastic doctrine of God—and indeed of any doctrine of God— 
come to a head. 

Mr. Mascall accepts the thesis of the Roman Catholic philo- 
sophers that all philosophy since Descartes has been on the wrong 
track and is little more than a chronicle of error. It is not clear 
that Mr. Farrer would agree with this somewhat melancholy con- 
clusion, and indeed many things in his book are not clear, for the 
arrangement of the argument and the conciseness of the exposition 
make it difficult to read. Without doubt it is worth the effort, for 
the work is the product of a strong and candid mind. Mr. Farrer, 
though he starts very much where the scholastics begin, is by no 
means a thoroughgoing Thomist. Perhaps the central problem in 
Rational Theology is that of the “ Analogia Entis,” which involves 
the question whether there is any legitimate inference to the nature 
of God from the created order. Mr. Farrer aims at restating the 
doctrine of analogy in a more credible form than he finds in 
“traditional” theism. He criticises the Thomists for undue 
deference to Aristotle, and does not allow that the “Five Ways” 
of proof in St. Thomas have demonstrative force. The argument 
leads him to a consideration of the concept of finite substance which 
he restores, basing himself upon the individual consciousness. The 
scala naturae, by which mediaeval philosophy hoped to rise to God, 
seems to him less sure than the “interior scale” of aspiration. It 
is to be feared that his fellow-labourers in the field of “ rational 
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theology ” may suspect him of opening the door to the demon 
of “ subjectivism” or even of “religious experience.” Mr, Farrer 
has one characteristic at least in common with the greatest philo- 
sophers—he rarely mentions other thinkers; but we are often 
reminded of some modern systems, and in particular catch echoes 
of Leibniz and Lotze. These two books are interesting in their 
agreements and their contrasts. Mr. Mascall holds that, in 
essentials, the work of philosophy has been done, and what is 
needed is simply to defend and apply the principles of the “ Summa,” 
while Mr. Farrer, though believing that the mediaeval philosophy 
was on the right path, seems to think that it must move on and 
revise its foundations. Perhaps in the process it may be more 
thoroughly transformed than even Mr. Farrer would expect. 

W. R. MatrHEws. 


Against the Queen 

Queen Elizabeth. Theodore Maynard. (Hollis and Carter. 18s.) 
WHEN Von Ranke decided to be a historian, even in preference to 
a Christian, he observed, innocently enough, that there was nothing 
in the history of the Church of sufficient concern to us nowadays 
to bias a modern writer. Other authors have been less detached, 
and, except for Lord Acton, the majority of historians have been 
vehemently disposed to champion those of their own faith. Now, 
after the Motleys and the Froudes, we are suffering from a surfeit 
of Catholic antidotes—a class which includes the present work. 
Mr. Maynard is blatantly Catholic in sympathy, and presumably 
that is why the blurb proclaims the book “an essential complement 
to the recent work of Professor Neale,” although if the latter has 
a bias it is rather more subtly hidden than Mr. Maynard’s. 
Fendentious history has its own lively merits, but a book becomes 
tiresome when it omits practically all reference to the positive side 
of Elizabethan Anglicanism and yet has room for Raleigh’s dubious 
remark on the Queen, “Her minions were not so happy as vulgar 
judgements thought them, being frequently commanded to un- 
comely and sometimes unnatural employments.” Far more justi- 
fiable are his strictures on the atrocity stories in Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, and one can readily believe the account of a man called 
Grimwood who brought an action against his parish priest for citing 
Foxe’s account of his (Grimwood’s) disgusting and sudden death 
under God’s judgement—a concrete embodiment of the current 
witticism that “many who were burnt in the reign of Mary drank 
sack in the reign of Elizabeth.” 

On the controversial subject of the plots Mr. Maynard is not 
altogether convincing. “I make no attempt to deny that there 
was a certain amount of disloyalry among individual Catholics” is 
rather a mild introduction, aad when he says that all the plots bear 
the mark of being hatched by Walsingham, he is forgetting that 
they were part of a European activity (e.g., the assassination of 
William the Silent). Without very minute study it is difficult to 
understand the complexities of the Ridolfi and Babington plots, 
and there is no doubt that Government-inspired agents provocateurs 
played their part. For example, the Council arranged that the 
Queen of Scots should have a secret post, hoping she would use 
it to incriminate herself, which of course she proceeded to do. But 
the Council were not the only schemers. A. G. Smith’s The 
Babington Plot shows that there was a plot, and that Mary at the 
very least was privy to an attempt on Elizabeth’s life. 
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Mr. Maynard too often usurps a judicial function, “I deny 
Elizabeth had any right to try a sister-queen,” and his horror at 
her perfidy in taking the Coronation oath when she knew she was 
going to change rather than uphold religious customs is rather 
strained. The task of the historian has been defined as “the 
elucidation of the unlikeness between past and present”; it is 
certainly not the importation into the past of modern scruples and 
quibbling. The merits of the book do not lie in subtle, psycho- 
logical analysis or any new interpretation of the Queen’s celibacy, 
In spite of scholars’ jeers, Lytton Strachey seems to have said the 
last word on that subject. But the author has very wisely used 
plentiful contemporary quotations ; this and the general interest of 
the story makes the book readable. PHOEBE Poot-. 


Fiction 
Cloudless May. By Storm Jameson. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
The Human Comedy. By William Saroyan. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Darkening Hill. By Helen Hull. (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 
Cloudless May tells the story of a small town on the Loire from 
May sth to June rg9th, 1940. One turns to it eagerly, as nowadays 
to all that is news, surmise or recollection of France—but with 
the more hope because we remember with gratitude the informed 
and realistic love of France and the French which dignified Miss 
Jameson’s last novel, Cousin Honoré. Here is this love again, 
applied with tortuous, elaborate care to a large cross-section record 
of the lives, thoughts and manoeuvres of a number of citizens of 
Seuilly in a time of disaster and defeat. It is a very depressing 
record, and such light as it contains—Miss Jameson has indeed 
striven to recapture the very light of the French summer sky itself 
and with it all that it may discover to the long and patient view— 
does not reassure, because of a sense of excess, of forcing, that 
disfigures the art and application of this book throughout. 

In short, this novel is overwritten. Nothing is said once—as to 
character, mannerism, motive or scene; everything is driven in, 
repeated, analysed, enforced and decorated, until one wonders in 
exhaustion against what sort of moron-reader the author is defending 
her theme—and until indeed even the tenderly evoked beauties and 
great memories of the Loire Valley, which should have been, even 
if paradoxically, a consolation against so much evil and dishonour 
as the story holds, become a weariness alse, an exasperation rather 
than an escape. Events crawlwin these pages—as no doubt they 
seemed to to a few decent men who had to stand by and watch 
cgrruption reach their town before the Germans got there; but 
to create tedium in the reader against the repetitious conversations 
and debates of a. few characters is not the same thing as to make 
him partake the experience of their tedium. Were we ever allowed 
to get close to any of her characters without Miss Jameson’s inter- 
vention, this difficulty might melt, and we might share, rather than 
wearily observe, their secret lives. But the author will not let 
them escape from her far too imperious analyses. From beginning 
to end we are having them explained to us—and the result is not 
life, but sheer confusion—worse confounded by certain sentimental 
generalisations, as to priest-type, schoolmaster-type, soldier-type, 
peasant-type, taken over wholesale, one fears, from certain French 
writers, and not examined or re-discovered by this writer, for what- 
ever truth or falsehood they may contain. 

Yet confusion is the only answer any novelist of honesty may 
dare find yet in the weeks of France’s débdcle. And this book is 
indeed honest, earnest and passionate. And this reader read every 
word of it—protesting all the way, but interested, often touched, 
and at last, in the last pages, when the Germans are in sight and in 
possession, feeling involved and moved. 

In a not-too-modest prefatory dedication of The Human Comedy— 
(nothing like making use of a good, celebrated title, by the way, 
for your slender little book!)—-Mr. Seroyan explains that he has 
written these stories of California-dwellers “as simply as possible, 
with that blending of the severe and the light-hearted which . . .” 
“Simply” is right. There is too much simplicity and not nearly 
enough severity. Indeed, if severity means restraint or selectiveness, 
then it is almost wholly lacking in these records of Ulysses and 
Homer Macauley, their mental processes, their reactions to people 
and to environment, their meals, their play and their work. Either 
such reactions must be shown through the children’s own coa- 
sciousness of them—a method which demands the elimination of 
almost every implication of which the adult mind is aware—or else 
they must be observed, remembered, analysed and put down from 
an outside point of view. Mr. Saroyan has tried to have it both 
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ACROSS 10. Where to find the worst pupil in the 


art school? 

14. Mother and child. 

15. The only place where the weather 
changes nowadays? 

17. Sticklers for punctuation. 

18. Hot relic (anag.). 

20. Gloomy. 

21. Poems that don’t scan. 

24. “Or hear old Triton blow his 
wreathéd ——.”" (Wordsworth.) 

25. G-man’s apprentice. 


Just the man to work a small holding: 

. “Write me as one that loves his 

—.” (Leigh Hunt.) 

The rewards of “brief” life being 

here our portion? 

g. “And they drank the 
through the barred.” 

11. I am the law, says the tree. 

12. Twelve inches long. 

13. Outstanding chief. 

16. Apt cats’ choir (anag.). 

19. The cowardly smith gets the bird. 

21. Comparatively a parent. ~ 

22. Fellow-artist in the Highlands. 
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red wine 
(Scott.) 
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23. “ That orbéd maiden, with white CROSSWORD No. 238 
fire laden.”’ “‘(Shelley.) 

26. Hardly the house one would call 
Liberty Hall. 


27. But these birds have another interest 
besides eating. 

28. Dear Rene’s disguise. 

29. Not a potitical shirt. 


DOWN 

. Wherein the people run into town, 

. One of the limits in housing. 

. “Every sphere That’ gems the starry 

girdle of the ” (Campbell.) 

Hers seems to have been a splendid 

achievement. (4, 8. 4 : 

- “Who drives fat —— should him- Lis 
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self be fat.”” (Johnson.) ; TANGLE wo! 

. Strong as they were, they evidently j 7 : 

lacked saying power. i . He T Ha flo e 

Money out of a stone. Se NT im Tt 
SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 29th 

The winner of Crossword No. 238 is Mrs. W. Leeps, Edenhurst, 


Ross-on-Wye. 
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A Welsh War Medallist 
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“WHAT AM I WORTH?” 


The life and happiness of a child are beyond price; but money 
can frequently save the little one much suffering. 

Over 100,000 times a year the N.S.P.C.C. gives protection 
to children by advising and warning, or even prosecuting, 
careless or brutal parents. 

Such a vast task needs financial support. 
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ways, with the result that his book has an uneven effect. Homer 
running in a hurdle-race, or Ulysses temporarily caught in a too- 
ingenious man-trap, are real enough. Their mother, giving them 
a homily on pity—“ unless a man has pity he is inhuman and not 
yet truly a man, for out of pity comes the balm which heals ”—is 
a pretentious person quoting from a Great Thoughts Almanac 
rather than the hardworking woman at the kitchen sink in whom 
we are asked to believe. And such beautiful ideas as the sublimaticn 
of the Macauleys’ grief for their eldest son, killed in action, are 
not very readily assimilated now. They are too far removed from 
hard reality. 

The theme of The Darkening Hill is given in the author’s owa 


words towards the end of her story of a marriage that began joy-_ 


fully and ended sordidly: “ They were like strangers, but with 
the dullness of familiarity.’ Nothing could better express the 
melancholy state that so often prevails in the middle years of 
marriages. In the case of Miss Hull’s Vera and Hilary the dice 
are unfairly loaded against the latter, who is egotistical, unfaithful 
and a cad in essence, but whose Vera, as depicted by a too-fond 
creator, would drive any man into caddishness by her extreme 
tolerance and profound understanding. The logic of reality, how- 
ever, does not enter into this magazine-story of American life. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Auld Reekie. By Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

In his Preface, Mr. MacGregor informs his readers that his Family 
Saga, originally planned for three volumes, looks like spreading to 
five. This third volume, which deals with his schooldays in Edin- 
burgh, reinforces the impression made by the first two, that he 
could with advantage have made a one-book job of it. There are 
here some good, salty pages of direct reminiscence—of the Mac- 
Gregor family’s arrival in Edinburgh, their various friends, the 
eccentricities of the clan-struck paterfamilias—but these are padded 
out with very insipid descriptions of Edinburgh sights, and re- 
tellings of the old, old stories of Deacon Brodie, Jenny Geddes and 
the rest. Some lofty generalisations about war and Christianity, 
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some cheap and not very well-informed gibes at the General 
Assembly and the Scottish Bar, some appreciative references to Mr, 
MacGregor’s other writings have alienated one reader’s sympathies ; 
others may be less thin-skinned. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ONCE again there are signs of tiredness in the stock markets, 
Prospective reinvestment demand from the repatriation of Argentine 
loans has spent its force as a stimulus to buying, and investors are 
awaiting some new sign» As I have previously emphasised in these 
notes, pauses are to be expected in a market which has already 
enjoyed a very substantial rise, and it is natural that as values get 
higher more and more people should ask themselves whether they 
are not high enough. My own view is that the leading industrial 
ordinary shares are fully valued at current levels unless one can 
look for a further rise in long-dated gilt-edged stocks. If such a 
rise took place front-rank industrials would move higher through 
the process of yield adjustment, but the odds seem to me to be 
very much against any worthwhile improvement in gilt-edged. 
One is driven, therefore, to look for promising investments among 
the lesser-known shares offering better-than-average yields, among 
the steadily diminishing number of companies which have not yet 
exhausted their recovery possibilities and among the shares whose 
dividend prospects are closely bound up with E.P.T. While I am 
not convinced that even after the war there will be a rapid alleviation 
of the tax burden on industrial profits, I shall be surprised if there 
is not a sufficient reduction in E.P.T. to open up a vastly different 
prospect for many companies. Nor is it impossible that before the 
war is over the Government might see fit, in the interests of the 
post-war drive for markets, to make some cut in E.P.T. It is a 
possibility which the discerning investor will do well to keep 
in mind. 
GOLD AND DIAMOND SHARES 


One of the factors contributing to the dullness of markets has 
been the shake-out in the more volatile Kaffir shares. My suggestion 
last week that the rise in the Orange Free State group had gone 
too far has proved timely. Quoted at 60s. only ten days ago, 
Lydenburg Estates have fallen precipitately to 45s. Money has 
been lost in these and in similar shares and, for the present, any 
substantial recovery is unlikely. On the other hand, diamond 
shares, latterly overshadowed by Kaffirs, have revived to the accom- 
paniment of optimistic estimates of final dividends for the current 
year. If, as seems probable, De Beers bring up their total distribu- 
tion on the deferred shares to 80 per cent., the yield at {21} on 
the £2 1os. shares would be nearly to per cent. without making any 
allowance for Dominion Tax Relief. A further improvement in the 
diamond group seems likely between now and the final dividend 
season. 


R.M. REALISATION 


For the speculative investor interested in capital appreciation and 
not in income return the position of the R.M. Realisation Co. is 
worth a little study. This company, which is in process of gradual 
liquidation, has now two main assets awaiting disposal. One is 
341,000 {1 shares in Anglo-Foreign Properties which should fetch 
their full par value after the war. The other is a holding of “B” 
shares in the O.S.N. Realisation Co. which holds a large block 
of ordinary capital in the Cunard-White Star. Now that the 
Cunard-White Star is again paying dividends this investment has 
a substantial value which can be conservatively estimated as the 
equivalent of at least 5s. 6d. on R.M. £1 shares. If one adds in 
the £341,000 which~ should accrue ultimately from the Anglo 
Foreign Properties there is ancther 6s. 9d. a share on the £1,000,000 
of R.M. capital. Altogether, the ultimate break-up value indicated 
is something over 12s. a share against the present price in the 
market of 7s. 9d. Those prepared to exercise patience should reap 
a substantial tax-free profit assuming all goes well. 





Any readers who would be willing to post their copies of THE 
SPECTATOR to Service men can be supplied by Miss A. Hamilton, 
The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1, with names of soldiers, 
sailors or airmen who would welcome copies. 
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Is your smoking really neces- h; 

sary? No. If it were a choice 
between life and Balkan 
Sobranie, you would probably 3 
prefer your life. We have 
never pretended to preach the 
moral virtues. On the other #4 
hand, we see no harm in 7 
Py 
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reiterating that life without 
its moments of pleasure is 
meaningless, and smoking 
without Balkan Sobranie 
worthless. That is because 
in spite of everything we 
have refused to lower our 
standards; we prefer to 
smoke less so loné as we 
can smoke well. 
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Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 














Including 
Purchase Tax 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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1943 


‘YBIL RANG, Literary Typist. 
‘ intelligently copied. L 
charges. 17, Hampstead Hill 
(Hampstead 3854). 


4 ey me: OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER 2. 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patr 
of leading newspaper proprietors. AH courses at HA 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Articl 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH. 
ING by correspondence.—Write for free advice and book tp 
Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, Londog 
W.Ca. Mus. 4574. 


\ ’ ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 

Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 
large or small outfits ; also Meccano Construction Outfit 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Ful 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Haye 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements.—BorTrTeERILLs, Models Department, High 


Street, Canvey, Essex. 

Sage sod gga Accordions and other musical 
instruments. Full particulars and price required, 

Cheque by return, Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 

the above ; stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Music 

Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 


\W ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 


})RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet. 
ReGent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W4 


MSS. promptly ang 
experience. Moderag 
ardens, London, N.W.3, 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fee, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. Bg3, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
7 AMOUS FRENCH oth Century POSTERS by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Steinlen, Cheret, Bonnard, etc, 


and Paintings by NADIA BENOIS.—Lercesrer GaLcerigs, 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30, Saturdays 10-1. 


TEW PAINTINGS BY ALVA and Paintings by 
4 British Artists of the 20th Century. Lerever 
GALLERIES, 1a King Street, S.W.1. Daily 10-5.30, 
Saturdays 10-1. 


” QTANDING FOR PARLIAMENT.” What i 

‘ entails for a Woman Candidate. Miss Dorothy 
Roddick, Nat. Unionist Candidate, Plaistow, October 16th, 
2.45 p.m., Berners Hotel, Berners St., W.1. Admission 
free. Efficiency Club for Women in Business and Pro. 
fessions. Membership particulars from Hon. Secrerary, 
8 South Molton St., W.1. 

















Told to the Marines 


“*Is there a history of the Royal 
Marines published ? "’ asked a member. 
The National Book Council was able to 
tell the inquirer that there were several 
—and supplied the titles. No matter how 
unusual your questions about books or 
those who write them, the N.B.C. can 
usually provide the answers. For an 
annual subscription of 7/6 members 
receive free the monthly News Sheet .. 
Services of the Book Inquiries Depart- 
rent Book Lists as issued .. 
Handbooks . . Use of the Library of 
Books about Books . . Entry 
to Competitions. 








Write today for full particularste 
Maurice Marston, Secretary 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


I 3 HENRIETTA ST. LONDON W.C2 
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